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Can his group function on its own? 


THERE’S ALWAYS A BETTER WAY 
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knows what that way Is 
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mM” DECISIONS Made in a company are 
1 made by the managers below top rank. 


In a company like Whirlpool, for example, 
which has 2,500 management people, per- 
haps 20,000 decisions a day are made to 
spend money or put a man to work or give 
an order that requires follow-up and super- 
viston. The men at the top probably don't 
make more than a dozen; the rest are made 
by people from the foreman all the way up. 
Since that is so, then the more the men down 
through the organization know about the 
policies of the business—its hopes, its fears, 
its financial situation—the more wisdom 


they can put into the decisions they make. 
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By Charles A. Cerami 


There‘s no future in being indispensable! 


VERYBODY LIKES TO FEEL that 

he is sorely missed whenever 
he’s away from work for a few 
days. But the man who comes back 
to find that everything went along 
without a hitch has much more to 
gloat about. 

I’ve talked to supervisors and 
top-management people in scores of 
companies about this. Only an oc- 
casional one here and there said, 
“A foreman gets the best results 
by being constantly on top of every 
job. He has to rule by strict per- 
sonal discipline.” At least 19 out of 


20 think that the man who teaches 
his people to govern themselves is 
a far superior boss, in at least three 
Ways: 

—He has set up a department 
that can meet changing condi- 
tions. 

—He has developed the leader- 
ship qualities of the men under 
him. 

—He has created real loyalty to 
the company and its goals, 
rather than just a surface obe- 
dience to his commands. 

It’s this kind of supervisor, rather 








than the indispensable one, who is 
promoted most often. The other 
kind usually finds the “security” he 
is looking for by pigeonhol- 
ing himself in one job for life. 


Planning to be away? 

Making plans for a department 
that can run without you may seem 
at first to be a depressing thing, like 
buying a cemetery lot. But actually 
it's one of the happiest steps you can 
take to protect your own health and 
boost your value to the organiza- 
tion. 

The fact is that this kind of plan- 
ning gradually builds exactly the 
kind of group that works best— 
both in your presence and in your 
absence. A group that can do its 
work well under a substitute fore- 
man, or even with no supervision for 
a limited time, can do a top-notch 
job for its boss every day of the 
year. And at the same time, it can 
relieve him of the tension it takes to 
keep an alert eye on every move. 

Many supervisors I have talked 
this over with agree that they see 
room for improvement along this 
line in their departments. But it 
sounds like a big project. As one 
foreman said to me: “I sure would 
like my people to do better if I'm 
laid up with a virus for a few days. 
The last time it happened, I came 
back to find a real log jam. But if 
they're just not the kind of men 
who think for themselves, what can 
I do about it?” He did not realize, 
perhaps, that all men are able to do 





at least some thinking on their own. 
The amount of such thinking that 
is applied to company affairs de- 
pends largely on the supervisor. 

The problem is not as big or as 
hopeless as it may seem. Although 
you can’t solve it in one quick 
stroke, there are practical moves 
you can make that will show results 
at once. 
Blueprint for action 

The first step—the real blueprint 
for this plan—is a clear set of emer- 
gency assignments for your subordi- 
nates. As many of them as possible 
should be given specific stand-by 
duties to be discharged in your ab- 
sence. An inspection foreman in 
a surgical-appliance manufacturing 
plant, for instance, has told each 
member of his staff what special job 
he is to do in the boss’s absence. 
One man is to be responsible for 
passing or rejecting borderline cases 
on the visual-inspection table. An- 
other is to double-check the X-ray 
pictures that are taken of especially 
critical parts. A third will oversee 
the code numbering of each piece 
and the recording of inspection data. 

The results in this case are con- 
crete evidence of how this plan 
makes for greater effectiveness all 
year round. The foreman hasn't 
been absent since he made these 
assignments. But just knowing that 
they may have to substitute for their 
chief in a given area has made his 
men keenly interested in their spe- 
cialties. Each man feels that his par- 





ticular job is his “baby.” And as he 
understands more about its intrica- 
cies, and senses how tough it is to 
have final responsibility even in a 
limited field, he is starting to coop- 
erate more with his boss in every 
way. These workers are beginning 
to realize that the burden of super- 
vision is real and tangible. 

Apportioning emergency assign- 
ments among the men in the de- 
partment is a direct and practical 
step that will start to pay off almost 
as soon as you take it. 


Spotting lieutenants 

There’s no better way to “read” 
a leader’s personality than to watch 
his group at work when he’s away. 
If directing the department has been 
a one-man operation, nobody will 


step forward to assume responsibili- 
ties. It has been said that it’s hard to 


find worth-while political leaders 
after a period of boss rule. In just 
the same way, it’s hard to find any- 
thing but yes-men in a department 
that has been dominated by one 
man too long. 

But the supervisor who has felt 
secure enough within himself to 
keep a light hand on the reins just 
naturally develops new 
They are no threat to his job secur- 
ity. Usually they're a loyal core of 
followers, and their devotion to a 
chief builds him up in the eyes of 
everyone else. 

So the second part of this pro- 
gram is spotting and developing the 
natural leaders who can make things 


leaders. 


click. It’s harder and more subtle 
than Step 1. The procedure must be 
slow, because quick guesses often 
miss the mark by a mile. 

A big manufacturing firm has just 
put ten of its most promising young 
men into a_ supervisory-develop- 
ment program. They have all been 
with the company from four to sev- 
en years. But the personnel director 
told me, “Only two of these fellows 
looked like ‘comers’ right from the 
start. The other eight fooled us and 
developed way beyond our hopes. 
One of them, in fact, seemed so 
slow and unambitious that we were 
ready to let him go several times— 
until he had to take hold during an 
emergency. We found then that a 
little responsibility could make him 
come to life.” 

There is no formula for finding 
the vital “take-charge guys” in your 
department. Because it is a matter 
of leadership, you have to let them 
do most of the positive work of com- 
ing to the fore. Your contribution 
is to watch for every slightest dis- 
play of initiative and give ample 
recognition for it. 

Even when you don't realize it, 
in moments when you are absorbed 
in getting a job done, your staff can 
sense whether or not you welcome 
independent thinking. Developing 
people at the same time that you're 
running an important operation is 
too big a job for many men. But if 
you succeed at it, you stamp your- 
self as a big-leaguer. 

The third move toward building 





a team that can run itself is this: 
Make each member of the group 
feel that there’s a bigger reason for 
working hard than fear of the boss. 


Creating higher loyalty 
Maintaining discipline is part of 
a foreman’s job, but it is just the 
beginning of leadership. For every 
hundred men who keep a firm 


grip on the behavior of a group of 
workers, there is only one who in- 
stills the spirit of wanting to do a 
job well even when no one is look- 


ing. 

That sounds like a big order— 
one that can be filled only by a 
gifted speaker with a natural flair 
for inspiring others. But the truth is 
that any supervisor can do it if he 
keeps this one important clue to loy- 
alty building in mind: You have to 
show your subordinates repeatedly 
how their work fits into the whole 
company picture—and, in turn, 
how the company’s achievements 
reflect credit and benefits on them. 

True, it takes courage to insist 
that your own job and all those re- 
lated to it are important to the com- 
pany. It’s easier to assume the atti- 
tude that nothing really matters 
except muddling through and get- 
ting paid at the end of the week. 
People who go along with that kind 
of spirit for the sake of being “regu- 
lar guys’ don’t realize that they lose 
respect and cooperation day by day. 
For no worker really wants to feel 
this way. Nobody is satisfied with 
himself if he thinks his effort is of 


no account. A person will have far 
more regard for a leader who shows 
him the real meaning of his job than 
for one who treats it lightly. 

Sometimes you can get a group 
to hurry through a project by say- 
ing, “Let’s get moving on this so we 
can get out of here on time.” But 
“getting out on time” isn't the real 
reason for doing the job—and this 
appeal, too often repeated, will 
sound more hollow and meaningless 
each time. 

Good bosses are more apt to put 
it the way one foreman did, a man 
who is thoroughly respected by his 
subordinates and his _ superiors: 
“There are three other departments 
waiting to get moving on this thing 


—and they can’t roll until we've got 


our part out of the way. It means a 
lot to them and to the whole com- 
pany for us to get this job done 
right. We're not going to let them 
down.” 

That kind of remark may not be 
popular at the time it’s made, but 
it grows on people. When they look 
back at a job well done—and when 
they receive credit as well as cash 
for their contribution—it will have 
more significance than the memory 
of whether or not they left promptly 
on a certain night. 


They’ll come through 
These three rules deserve to be 
part of every supervisor's operating 
manual: 
. Give your people 
gency assignments to carry 


emer- 











out in case youre away. ership always come through when 


Encourage the natural lead- the boss is away—whether 

ers in your group to come two-week vacation or just an hour's 

forward and take responsi- trip to the dentist. Better yet, they 

bility come through for him day after day. 
. . « Make them loyal to the joh and help him to do a better job 
People who get that kind of lead- with less strain all around. 


Got a Minute? 


4 MINUTE SAVED may cost far more than it’s worth. Here are some 
examples: 

Gil saves time by skipping over the small details when he trains 
his workers. He spends it explaining mistakes and filling out reports 
on why they happen. 

Al saves time by plunging right inte the day’s work without 
checking on company priorities. He spends it doing overtime on the 
top-priority item he didn't notice 

Jack saves time by letting his machines run without periodic oiling 
and checkups. He spends it on big repair jobs that involve long 
periods of down time 
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there’s always 
a better way 


How to get work simplification ideas from your staff. 


ORKERS, AS WELL AS MANAG- 
Was. have ideas for change. 
Day to day, they run into problems 
and get ideas—some of them wild 
and some of them sound—on how 
things can be improved. All too 
often, nobody asks for their ideas. 
Comments like these show what 
happens: 

“Our foreman doesn’t see the 
contributions we can make to the 
success of the company.” 

“The supervisor thinks she’s the 


only one with any ideas around 
here.” 

“I often wonder if things have to 
be done this way. It looks so waste- 
ful. Doesn't anybody care?” 

Some workers think management 
doesn’t want things changed. Some 
think that present methods are your 
ideas, and therefore they're afraid 
to say anything without being asked. 
Others just don’t open up, although 
they may do plenty of talking among 
themselves. 


This is a condensation of a chapter from the book Modular Management and Human 


Leadership, by Frank Pieper. Copyright ¢ 


1958 by Frank F. Pieper. All rights reserved. 


Published by Methods Press, Box 4090 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 





You, the leader, are in a crucial 


spot. 


What should your attitude be? 


Obviously, you should be work- 
ing with your people to get them to 
express their ideas. Management ex- 
pects it of you. Workers expect it of 
you. But what, specifically, should 


you do? 

You'd look silly going around all 
the time asking workers for ideas on 
how to improve things. 

You'd miss a lot of good ideas if 
you just occasionally put on a drive 
to collect them. 

You can, however, help workers 
express their ideas naturally, little 
by little, day by day. All you need 
to do is to be sensitive to possibili- 
ties, approach problems by helping 
workers to figure them out, and be 
willing to listen to and seriously con- 
sider worker ideas. 

There are many problems—both 
work process and work methods 
problems—on which workers have 
good ideas for better ways of doing 
things. It’s up to you to watch for 
chances to unearth these problems. 


Work process problems 

For instance, you may notice that 
workers show irritation when they 
perform some tasks. They make re- 
marks like, “I don’t see why we have 
to do this,” or, “I sure wear myself 
out hauling stuff back and forth 
around this place.” Or, they may 
just show their frustration by a lack 
of enthusiasm. 


When you hear such comments, 
you should pick them up and en- 
courage workers to voice their ideas 
for improvements in work processes, 
procedures, and methods. 

Often the work process or proce- 
dure contains useless operations, 
nonproductive tasks, unnecessary 
travel, excess movement or handling 
of materials, or delays, that can be 
completely eliminated. 

Nonproductive, worthless opera- 
tions and activities creep into almost 
all procedures, in the office as well 
as in the factory. They develop be- 
cause of poor planning, and because 
workers improvise to take care of 
special situations and then forget to 
eliminate the extra work when 
things get back to normal. Once such 
habits are established in a work pat- 
tern, most workers and supervisors 
accept them as necessary. No one is 
really conscious of how wasteful 
they are. 

That's why it’s so important that 
you be alert to worker feelings and 
reactions. When a worker makes a 
remark about something being a 
waste of time, encourage him to talk 
about it. 

As he opens up, you can make 
your discussion with him orderly 
and systematic by taking him 
through the stages of problem solv- 
ing on a work simplification prob- 
lem just as you would on any other 
type of problem: identify the prob- 
lem, explore it, find possible solu- 
tions, select the best solution, spark 
action. 








You can use several tools or tech- 
niques of work simplification in con- 
ducting such a discussion with a 
worker or a group of workers. 


The process chart 


One of these tools is the process 
chart. As you begin to talk about a 
process or procedure with a worker, 
and he indicates that some opera- 
tions or activities might not be nec- 
essary, a process chart will help 
both of you think systematically. Let 
him help you make a /ist of all the 
operations and activities that take 
place in the process, in the sequence 
in which they are performed. This 
list should not only contain the 
names of the productive “do” oper- 
ations, but it should also identify all 
nonproductive operations or events 
such as travel of the worker, trans- 
portation of and materials, 
inspection or checking of work, fil- 
ing of documents, storage of ma- 
terials, delay of work in process. 
Such nonproductive operations usu- 
ally occur between the “do” opera- 


tools 


tions. 

As you make this list, draw one 
of five symbols in front of the name 
of each operation, to classify each 
one so that you'll be able to see at 
a glance whether it’s productive or 
nonproductive: use a large circle for 
“do” or “handling” operations; an 
arrow for travel or transportation ac- 
tivities; a large “D” for delays; a 
triangle for filing or storage opera- 
tions; a square for inspection or 
checking operations. Your chart 





might begin to look something like 
this if you're analyzing a factory 
production process: 


: 


Or, if you're an office supervisor 
and you're listing the operations in 
a paperwork procedure, your chart 
might start out like this: 


When you're through, you have a 
process chart. It will, usually, con- 
tain many more operations than 
these samples. But once you and the 
worker have listed every operation 
in the process, you can identify the 
problem spots. You have a basis on 
which to explore the necessity for 
each operation and to think about 


Assemble base 


Wait until lot size 
accumulates 
Move to inspector 
Inspect base 


Store until needed for 
motor assembly 


Type form 
File in “pending” file 


Pull from file on first day 
of month 


Carry to supervisor 
Delay on supervisor’s desk 


Check for accuracy 



































Figure 1: Existing work flow 


whether operations can be elimi- 
nated, combined, or changed in se- 
quence to simplify the process. 

Explore the situation thoroughly 
with the worker by going through 
the entire list of operations, ques- 
tioning him. Ask “Why do we do 
this?” “Is this necessary?” “How 
worthwhile is this operation?” Let 
him give you his ideas. Listen. He’s 
been doing the work, and his reac- 
tions are probably more accurate 
than anyone else’s. 

Then you can discuss possible im- 
provements. He may, at first, have 
only vague notions about what 
might be done, even though his com- 
plaints may have been loud. You 
need to help him think and make his 
ideas specific. 

Ask questions like: “What are 
some alternative ways we could do 
this?” “Could we combine any of 
these operations and perform them 
at one work station to save setup 
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time?” or “How could we change 
the sequence of operations, to save 
work, travel, or handling of materi- 


als?” 


Work flow 


As you and he talk, you may see 
that delays, storage operations, or 
filing of documents can be elimi- 
nated completely by redistributing 
or rerouting work. Often it will help 
to visualize such possibilities by 
drawing a picture of the flow of 
work. Make a sketch, approximately 
to scale, of the work area, showing 
the location of machines, desks, 
benches, storage cabinets, and other 
major pieces of furniture. Then 
draw a line (or several kinds of lines 
—a solid one, a dotted one, colored 
ones) to show the flow of work, the 
traveling the worker does, or the 
transportation of materials through 
the department. 

Your drawing might look some- 
































thing like Figure 1, if you wanted to 
show the flow of a product or docu- 
ment through an entire -unit. 

This work flow diagram shows 
you at a glance whether work and 
workers travel by efficient 
routes, or whether there is excess 
movement and backtracking. It 
makes it easy to explore the possi- 
bilities of different arrangements of 
desks, machines, and storage places. 

Encourage the worker to suggest 
ideas for better arrangement or lo- 
cation of furniture, supplies, and 
equipment. Draw new diagrams as 
you talk. 

You'll find that drawing and re- 
drawing such diagrams will help you 
and the worker think. You'll think 
of possibilities for eliminating or 
combining operations as well as pos- 
sibilities for shortening the flow of 
work. 

You may need to try several times 
before you come up with a worth- 


short. 





Figure 2: Simplified arrangement 





ideas 


while Good 
come gradually, sometimes. 

But eventually, if you're studying 
a process with a flow like that shown 
in Figure 1, you might simplify it 
to look like Figure 2. 

Youll draw 


process charts, as well as work flow 


improvement. 


want to up new 
diagrams, as discussion develops. 
Don’t be afraid to let the worker use 
his imagination, or to use your own. 
You'll often come up with startling 
improvements. On processes and 
procedures that haven't been sys- 
tematically studied before, a 30 to 
SO per cent reduction is often pos- 
sible in such elements as time re- 
quired to perform the process, dis- 
tance traveled by the workers and 
materials, or the number of times 
work is handled. 

Let the worker tell you which pro- 
posal is most: workable. Then ex- 
plain that you'll want the reactions 
of other workers, that you need to 
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Figure 3: Existing workplace layout 


talk with the methods men to see 


how your ideas may affect other de- 
partments, and that you need a go- 
ahead from your boss before going 


further. The worker will under- 
stand, if you follow up the matter 
with reasonable dispatch and let him 
know what can and what can’t be 
done. Most likely, you'll be able to 
make some immediate change that 
will help him——and cut costs. You 
must, of course, keep following up. 
And you must, without fail, give him 
credit with management for the 
ideas he contributed—and let him 
know that you did. 


Work methods 


Workers have just as many good 
ideas for improvement of work 
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methods as they do about simpliti- 
cation of the work process and flow. 
But it’s important to see whether 
operations can be eliminated before 
trying to improve or simplify how 
theyre done. 

Once you and your workers are 
satisfied, however, that each opera- 
tion is necessary, you'll find that it’s 
also worthwhile to study whether the 
work method for each operation can 
be improved or simplified. Here too, 
discussions about work methods can 
become systematic problem-solving 
sessions. 

One tool for a work methods dis- 
cussion is the “HOW-TO.” When a 
worker makes comments that might 
lead to improvement of a method, 
haul out your HOW-TO, if you have 











one for the operation. Go through 
it with the worker, identifying un- 
necessary steps, exploring problems 
he runs into at each step, question- 
ing every step. Jot down his ideas 
on which steps might be eliminated, 
changed, or combined. You'll find 
that no matter how good you 
thought the method was when you 
wrote the HOW-TO, it can always be 
improved. Almost every worker, as 
he performs a task many times, finds 
short cuts and ways of simplifying. 
You may find that it also will 
help if you draw a workplace layout 
—a picture of the desktop, bench- 
top, or side or top view of a machine 
—to help visualize the reaches the 
worker makes while performing the 
operation. Have the worker show 
you where he positions materials 
and tools, how he reaches for them, 


where and how he looks at the 








work. His bench layout might look 
something like Figure 3. 

Then you and the worker can 
compare his present layout with the 
standard guide to comfortable lay- 
out (Figure 4). In fact, you might 
make a tracing of this standard 
guide on thin paper, and lay it on 
top of your drawing, to help the 
worker see exactly how the reaches 
he’s making compare. 

Help the worker identify uncom- 
fortable reaches, unnecessary bend- 
ing and stooping, awkward ways in 
which he may be watching the work. 
rhese have a bearing on how tired 
he gets; if they can be eliminated. 
he'll find the work easier, more 
comfortable, and more satisfying. 
Get him to come up with his own 
ideas for improving placement of 
materials and work, improvement of 
lighting, use of fixtures or jigs, posi- 
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Figure 5: Revised workplace layout 


tioning of tools, changes in height of 
bench, to make the work more com- 
fortable. Ask questions like: “How 
can we position these pans to make 
your reaches as short as possible?” 
“Where could you put this raw stock 
so you don't have to bend over to 
pick it up?” 

Let the worker express his ideas. 
Don't push him or rush him. By rec- 
ognizing his ideas and attempting to 
understand them, by listening in- 
stead of threatening him with im- 
mediate change, and by giving him 
the experience of looking for easier 
ways of working, you'll help him 
want to make changes. 

Draw alternative workplace lay- 
outs as the worker comes up with 
ideas. A revision of the workplace 
we looked at a moment ago might 
look like Figure 5. 
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Let the worker tell you which 
layout and method he thinks is best 
or most comfortable. Praise his 
ideas. Then suggest that you, or you 
and he together, clear the ideas with 


the methods men and your boss. 


Eliminating resistance to change 


You can, of course, use the tools 
and techniques of work simplifica- 
tion yourself. Sometimes this may be 
necessary. 

But when you want to improve 
processes and methods, the way to 
eliminate resistance to change is to 
consult the workers. 

They want to contribute to better 
and easier ways of doing things. 
They feel important to the organiza- 
tion when they are consulted, and 
even more important when their 
ideas are used. It makes them feel 











that the work they do is worthwhile 
and purposeful. 

Workers resist change when they 
have ideas for improvement and are 
not asked for them, or when change 
threatens their feelings of security. 
If you abruptly make changes with- 
out consulting your experienced 
workers, it’s bound to be a blow to 
the workers’ self esteem, and it may 
seem threatening—particularly — if 
the reason for the change is not ex- 
plained. Getting the workers’ ideas 
helps them understand the need for 
change, adjust to the situation, and 
get involved in it. 

Of course, there are some situa- 
tions in which workers won't seem 
interested in identifying and explor- 
ing problems. They won't come up 
with ideas for improvement. The 
work group may be so new and its 
individuals so green that they have 
no information or thinking to con- 
tribute; or they may be so insecure 
because of poor leadership in the 
past that they're afraid to stick out 
their necks in any direction. In such 
situations, your best approach is to 
be gently but firmly directive in 
identifying the need for methods 
improvement. As you initiate action 
you'll find small ways in which you 
can get creative expression from 
your workers. Gradually you'll be 
able to get them to identify and ex- 
plore larger problems with you. 

You'll not only find better ways of 
doing things, you'll build teamwork. 
As you gradually get your workers 
to work together on such problems, 
they'll relate to each other more and 








more as a team and consider all 
problems common problems they 
want to solve. 

You have another problem, of 
course. That is to sell management 
on ideas for changes. Most manage- 
ments will be glad to get new ideas, 
especially if you’ve developed them 
systematically and can present them 
clearly. But management men, too, 
need recognition, understanding, se- 
curity, and new experience. You can 
sometimes sell most effectively by 
getting your boss and other manage- 
ment people to contribute their 
ideas. 

Why look for better ways? 

Why simplify work? It is neces- 
sary from management's point of 
view to reduce costs and give in- 
creasingly better service. It is neces- 
sary from the worker's point of 
view, so that something will be done 
about his ideas for eliminating busy- 
work in favor of worthwhile tasks. 
And it is also necessary from your 
point of view as a leader. 

Why? Because you need as many 
ways as you can find to keep in con- 
stant communication with workers 
about work methods. No matter how 
good a job you do of orienting and 
training workers when they first 
come to work, you need to reorient 
them and retrain them constantly. 
Without knowing it, some workers 
slip into bad habits: add extra mo- 
tions, extra steps. You can correct 
many of these habits on just a catch- 
as-catch-can basis. But many of 
them never come to your attention 


, 
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unless you systematically and peri- 
odically review work methods, de- 
partmental layout, and workplace 
layouts with your workers. By get- 
ting workers to help you record the 
methods theyre using, and by de- 
veloping better methods with them, 
you reorient and retrain them as you 
improve work methods. You rekin- 


vive their interest in their work and 
the company. 

Every leader should make sure he 
allocates a worthwhile proportion of 
his time to systematic work simpli- 
fication and methods review. It’s an 
important and many-edged function 
of supervision. Workers know 
there’s always a better way. Listen 


dle their cost consciousness. You re- and learn from them. 


How to Move in Circles 


PROCESSIONARY CATERPILLARS feed upon pine needles. They move 
among the trees in a long procession, one leading and the others 
following—each with his eyes half closed and his head snugly fitted 
against the rear extremity of his predecessor. 

Jean Henri Fabre, the French naturalist, tried an experiment with 
these caterpillars. He enticed them to the rim of a large flowerpot, 
where he succeeded in getting the first one connected with the last 
one, thus forming a complete circle which started moving around 
in a procession that had neither beginning nor end. 

Fabre expected that after a while they would catch on to the joke 
—dget tired of their useless march and start off in some new direction. 
But not so. 

Through sheer force of habit, the living, creeping circle kept 
around and around, keeping the 
same relentless pace for seven days and seven nights—and would 
doubtless have continued longer but for exhaustion and starvation. 


moving around the rim of the pot 


An ample supply of food was close at hand, and plainly visible, 
but it was outside the range of the circle, so they continued along 
the beaten path. 

They were following instinct . . . habit 
dition precedent they mistook ac- 
tivity for accomplishment. They meant well—but they got nowhere. 

-Quality Bakers of America 


custom ... tra- 


past experience 





INTELLECT is to emotion as our clothes are to our bodies: We 

could not very well have civilized life without clothes, but we 

would be in a poor way if we had only clothes without bodies. 
-ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 











ELLING 
A PROGRAM 
TO TOP MANAGEMENT 








UPPOSE YOU HAVE AN IDEA for a 
S new program you think will help 
the company, your superiors, your 
subordinates, and yourself. You've 
discussed it informally but thorough- 
ly with your immediate superior, 
and he has arranged for you to pre- 
sent it to others, higher up the 
line. You might even wind up talk- 
ing to the president about your 
idea. 

How do you go about presenting 
a program to top management? Here 
are some suggestions offered by Don 
Tenney, of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, at a recent AMA sem- 
inar. 

Plan on facing a “hard-sell” situa- 
tion with a professional executive, 
who can be expected to eye your pet 
project with the concentration of a 
coldly calculating analyst—a man 
who wants and insists upon results. 





He wants to be sold—but only if 


your plan has real merit. 

Here is your prospect. He’s listen- 
ing to you. 

Now, let’s give some attention to 
the techniques of presentation. 

1. Outline the program complete- 
ly, from start to finish, in logical 






















sequence. Be sure your superior can 
readily follow and understand the 
proposal. 

2. Emphasize the parts that will 
be of particular interest to manage- 
ment—profits, savings, greater util- 
ization of manpower resources and 
facilities, customer and public rela- 
tions, and long-range benefits. 

3. Consider possible alternate 
sleps, aS you outline the key steps 
of your program to management. 
This is vital in any presentation. 

4. Anticipate the questions top 
management is sure to ask. Be pre- 
pared to defend your position, using 
logical arguments, and specific facts 
and figures. 

5. Go all out on your first try— 
you may not have another chance. 

6. Time your presentation wise- 
ly. Don't take up your superior’s 
time when he is busy preparing for 
an important meeting, or dealing 
with a production or sales crisis. 

Remember that building up a 
spirit of trust and confidence is part 
of your day-to-day job. If you have 
a reputation for honesty and effi- 
ciency, your selling job will be much 


easier. 








By Clifford A. Carlson 


Chief, Management Advisory Branch 
Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, & Welfare 


good supervisor looks ahead. He asks himself: 

—What tasks or jobs should we accomplish in the next six months or the 
next year? 

—When should each of these jobs be done? 

—How much time, money, and materials will each job require? 

—Who should work on these jobs? 

In short, to know where his department is going, the good supervisor plans. 


What benefits can the supervisor expect from work planning? 
Work planning determines: 
What will be done: 
—Transforms the department's purpose into action by setting up con- 
crete objectives. 
When and where it will be done: 
—Gives the supervisor greater control over the direction and progress 
of the department’s activities 
How it will be done: 
—Estimates work requirements in men, money, and materials. 
Who will do it: 
—Focuses responsibility on employees for specific accomplishments. 
What has been done: 
—Provides a basis for reporting actual accomplishments after the 
work plan has been in effect and followed over a period of time. 








A work plan— 


Interested? Here’s how to do it. 


THE SUPERVISOR 
KICKS OFF: 


The supervisor, well in advance of 
the period to be covered (generally a 
fiscal year), informs the members of 
his staff that a work plan will be de- 
veloped. 

He can do this by a memo to his 
staff or in a staff meeting. 

The supervisor’s statement to his 
employees should: 


should be directed; 


partment. 


What benefits will employees gain from work planning? 


—Informs each member what his co-workers are doing and how his 
and their work fits into the organization's total program. 
Gives each member a feeling of participation in planning and ac- 
complishing the department's goals 





—Point out programs or goals toward which the department's efforts 


—Relate these to available funds; 
—Describe the mechanics of the work plan; 
-Ask for his employees’ cooperation in preparing the work plan; 
—And (if he desires) designate one person or a group of people to 
coordinate the project and the job planning to be done by the de- 







































THE STAFF MEMBERS 
CARRY THE BALL: 


Members of each group or section 
plan each each job or project that 
will contribute to the department's 
program or goals. 





Each project plan should describe: 
—The scope or extent of the project; 
—The estimated time, manpower, and materials needed to complete 
the project within the period covered by the plan. 


The supervisor or the 


person he has designated 


QUARTERBACKS THESE 
PROJECT PLANS 


into a work plan for 


the entire department. 


—Project plans are reviewed and coordinated; 

—Priorities and conflicts of time and resources are resolved; 
—A final work plan is prepared; 

—Copies are distributed to staff members. 


Then under the guidance 


of the work plan, 


THE TEAM HEADS FOR 
THE GOAL. 





Sound good? 


But wait—there’s more: 





WORK PLANNING ENABLES YOU TO MEASURE WORK PROGRESS 


At the close of the period covered by the work plan, the supervisor can 
easily analyze what he and his department have accomplished. 
To do this, the supervisor asks each member of his staff to report the prog- 
ress he has made on his work-plan assignments. 
The supervisor then summarizes these reports. The resulting progress re- 
port is extremely useful for: 
—Reporting progress to higher management echelons. 
—Forecasting budget requirements and planning work objectives for 
the future. 
—Evaluating employees’ performance. 
In short, the progress report is a valuable by-product of work planning. 
If you've decided to try it, here are some specific guidelines for the prepara- 
tion of your plan, plus a sample work-plan format. 


GUIDELINES FOR THE PREPARATION AND USE OF A WORK PLAN 
Step 1—Determine What to Do 
Gather source materials: 
—Your department’s basic statement of functions. 
—Recent program policy statements and other materials that empha- 
size specific areas in the basic statement of functions. 


—Records of projects previously begun, to be continued or completed. 
—Your department's budget, personnel data, and related materials. 
Use source materials to determine what to do: 
—Establish objectives to satisfy the requirements of the basic state- 
ment of functions and policy statements. 
—Relate objectives to available funds. 
—Determine priorities among proposed objectives and continuing 


projects. 

—Determine the period to be covered by the work plan. (It is sug- 
gested that the fiscal year be used because it coincides with budget 
planning. ) 


Step 2—Develop a Planning Guide 
—Translate your objectives into a planning guide—a broad, general 
statement of the department’s objectives and continuing projects in 
relation to priorities and budget limitations. 
—Through the planning guide, help staff members convert the broad 
statement of objectives into specific job plans for themselves. 


Step 3—Discuss Planning Guide with Employees 
—Describe the work-planning program and review the planning guide. 
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Request that employees suggest projects to help meet the depart- 
ment’s objectives. 

—Make sure employees understand the purpose and merits of work 
planning. 

—Assign employees to the preparation of their individual work plans. 


Step 4—Staff Members Develop Individual Work Plans 
—Describe scope or extent of each project 
—Estimate the man-days or weeks, funds. and materials needed to 
accomplish each project. 
—Submit the projects in work-plan form to the supervisor or the per- 
son he has designated to coordinate the plans. 


Step 5—Coordinate Individual Work Plans into Master Plan 
—Prepare master work plan from the individual plans. The master 
plan will describe the projects, assign projects to individuals, and 
show the days or weeks to be spent on each project. 
—The format of the plan should be simple. State projects briefly, but 
with enough detail to be understandable to everyone concerned. 
For each project description show: a project number or code, staff 
member assigned, time allotted for completion, approximate months 
to be started and completed. The sample format below will 
suggest ways to show this information in your work plan. 
—Discuss master plan with employees. Make necessary revisions. 
That’s all there is to it. 
Give it a try and watch it pay off! @ 


DEPARTMENT WORK PLAN: SAMPLE FORMAT 


Period covered by work plan (Usually the fiscal year) 





Estimated | Estimated | Estimated 
Project Beginning | Comple- Man- Assigned 
Date tion Date weeks to 





(Project heading or | (month) | (month) (man- (staff 
title) | weeks) | member or| 
(Brief description of members ) | 
the project) 


(Project heading or | (month) | (month) (man- (staff | 
title) weeks) | member or 

(Brief description of | members) | 
the project) 


























HAVE my own filing system—you 
I can’t beat it!” 

This was the boast of Steve Apple- 
ton, department supervisor for a 
small, Midwest shoe manufacturer— 
until the day he really needed an 
effective system. 

He had clumped all his papers to- 
gether and stashed them away in 
cartons in his office. He said he knew 
just where everything was and, for 
the most part, he did. Steve couldn't 
be fired (he would jokingly tell his 
wife) because his filing was all in his 
head. He didn’t even label the car- 
tons. : 

But one day Steve was invited to 
sit in on a meeting with top brass. 
They asked him some important 
questions which he answered. Then 





he started to make an impressive 
point that stimulated still deeper 
questions. Steve needed some exact 
figures, but they were buried in those 
unmarked cartons in his office. He 
had to leave the meeting to get the 
notes himself—no one else could 
help. By the time he returned, the 
discussion had moved on, and he 
never got to make his point. He also 
missed important business that was 
discussed during his absence. 

Steve was reprimanded and told to 
mend his ways (‘Set up your files so 
that other people can understand 
them, too.””). Although he was con- 
sidered a pretty good supervisor, his 
boss said, Steve wasn’t showing much 
talent as an administrator (“You 
really had the big boys impressed— 
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until you had to walk out of the 
meeting to find those papers”’). 


Why file it? 

Supervising any business operation 
today—no matter how small—is vir- 
tually impossible without records of 
some sort. Records serve as business 
history. And with the keeping of 
records comes the need for filing 
them. 

Records on file must be available. 
Consider, for example, the company 
that faced labor arbitration because 
a discharged employee contended he 
had been fired without cause. His 
supervisor had given him several 
warnings and had, in fact, made 
notes of each action. But the super- 
visor couldn’t remember where he 
had put his notes. When he finally 
found them (buried in a heap of old 
correspondence ), it was too late. The 
arbitration board had already ruled 
in favor of the former employee. 

Thus, records must be not only 
available, but available when they're 
needed—often within a few seconds’ 
time. The test of good filing is find- 
Ing. 

It should be clear, then, that the 
purpose of maintaining systematic 
files is not to please the experts, but 
simply to arrange facts in an orderly 
way and to keep them readily avail- 
able for the people who need them. 
This automatically imposes the need 
for a system for any kind of file. 


What to file 


Deciding what to file is largely a 
matter of common sense, based on a 
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realistic rather than a_ pessimistic 
point of view. There’s no need to 
save trivia, “just to play safe.” It’s 
impossible to cover every eventual- 
ity. In fact, it’s necessary to take a 
calculated risk. But the risk tends to 
diminish as your calculation im- 
proves in deciding 1) what material 
you are likely to need again, and 2) 
which of it won't be readily available 
elsewhere. 

The answers will vary, of course, 
according to the field, the company, 
the department, and the operation. 
Every file must reflect the needs of 
the operation it covers. 

In general, retain all records that 
you consider vital—both necessary 
and irreplaceable—such as invento- 
ries, engineering records, some ac- 
counts payable or receivable. (Most 
of your company’s vital records— 
original books of accounts, audit re- 
ports, tax returns, charters, fran- 
chises, deeds, and major contracts— 
will be kept in major administrative 
files.) Also keep important records 
—those which can be reproduced on- 
ly at considerable delay, expense, or 
labor. These may include operating 
and statistical records, minor con- 
tracts, credit files, sales records, and 
so on. Many day-to-day records— 
correspondence, orders, memos and 


reports—miay also require filing, but 


on a temporary basis. 

There are eight factors to consider 
before you file a piece of informa- 
tion: |) The degree to which the 
document provides essential details 
—is it only a general summary of 


commonly known information, or 





does it hit the nail on the head? 2) 
The extent to which the data sum- 
marizes (or is summarized by) other 
records—is it a master plan or a de- 
tail? 3) The problem, expense, and 
possibility of duplicating the record, 
if necessary—where else can you get 
it quickly? 4) The importance of the 
information in conducting operations 
—it may be only a list of washer 
sizes, but you need it every other 
Thursday! 5) The importance of 
the material in meeting government 
or company regulations—whether 
you're shipping bicycles to Brazil or 
building igloos in Alaska, chances 
are that you have to prove that 
you've followed the rules. 6) The 
data’s legal value—supervisory rec- 
ords are often indispensable in set- 
tling disputes over unemployment in- 
surance, accident benefits, pension 
payments, and similar questions. 7 ) 
The data’s importance to other peo- 
ple—is your file the only source of 
information they may need? (And 
if so, who should file it—you or 
they?) 8) The information’s possible 
future value. If you're in real doubt, 
file it. But go through your records 
every six months or so to clear out 
the dead ducks. 


How fo file 

Material to be filed is identified 
(usually in the upper right-hand 
corner) by name, subject, or num- 
ber. Then, it is often enclosed in a 
Manila folder, which may have an 
elevated tab to carry the identifying 


phrase or number. These folders can 
be arranged on a metal file rack, on 


open shelves, or in a filing cabinet. 
And groups of such folders can be 
separated by commercially produced 
index cards. The folders filed under 
a certain letter (or key) are always 
placed behind the index card for that 
letter or key. (Within the folders, the 
most recent material is filed on top.) 

It’s wasteful, however, to allocate 
an entire folder to just one unimpor- 
tant letter or record. Instead, you can 
file a number of single pieces to- 
gether in a folder entitled ‘“Miscel- 
laneous.” As papers about a specific 
subject become more numerous, 
they should be given their own Ma- 
nila folder. 

Some people limit themselves to 
one miscellaneous folder per filing 
cabinet. Others allow one for each 
file drawer, or one for each letter of 
the alphabet. Remember, however, 
that too many miscellaneous items 
will add confusion to your files. 

If, instead of stationery-sized let- 
ters, you deal with many bits and 
pieces of paper, you may lose them 
if you file them in racks, on shelves, 
or even in cabinets. The solution: 
Use a compartmented folder-enve- 
lope, which pulls open like an ac- 
cordion. Essentially a series of pock- 
ets, these inexpensive folder files 
are excellent for controlling small 
notes or clippings. 


Kinds of files 

Files are usually named for their 
subject matter. There are many pos- 
sible criteria by which files can be 
set up: by names (of individuals), 
major topic, department, stationery 
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form, operation, geographical loca- 
tion, or product. Some are even 
based on date of issue, an obviously 
important factor in bonds, for in- 
stance, where time determines ma- 
turity. 

Files will also vary with the char- 
acteristics of a department. Purchas- 
ing records, for example, might be 
set up by vendor, material pur- 
chased, product for which the ma- 
terial is used, or department or op- 
eration that uses the purchased 
goods. On the other hand, a person- 
nel department might file by the 
names of individual employees. 


Special-purpose files 


Some files are named for the spe- 
cial purpose they are intended to 
fulfill. 

Tickler files are essentially re- 
minder systems. The form a tickler 
file takes is not very important be- 
cause the file is usually highly in- 
formal, changing rapidly on a day- 
to-day basis. You may jot messages 
to yourself on a desk calendar, write 
notes on company memo Dlanks, or 
keep reminder slips in a special sec- 
tion of your notebook or desk (see 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT, July, 
1958, p. 8). Each, in its own way, 
constitutes a tickler file. 

Whatever form the file takes, how- 
ever, entries should be explicit. (If 
you're out sick, your subordinates 
may have to read them and take over 
on your behalf.) Don’t just mention 
A.S.M.—you yourself may later 
wonder what you meant. Even An- 
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nual Stockholders’ Meeting is not 
usually enough. Specify: Attend an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting on such- 
and-such a date to help Jones 
demonstrate new labeling technique. 

Then file the reminder where it 
will not be lost or neglected. If you 
use loose slips of paper, for example, 
keep them in a box or other con- 
tainer, rather than on your desk 
where they may be blown or brushed 
off. 

One supervisor has worked out 
this reminder system: On her desk, 
she keeps a 3 x 5-inch card file which 
includes 12 primary index cards— 
one for each month. It also contains 
two sets of secondary index guides 
of a different color, with both sets 
numbered from | through 31—for 
days of any given month. Thus, she 
always has a file by days for two 
months in advance, rotating the in- 
dex cards as she needs them. (Some 
supervisors may find it more con- 
venient to keep a day-by-day file 
for six months, or a full year.) 

Each day as she arrives at work, 
this supervisor checks her reminder 
file, taking out all slips that have 
been filed for that day and clipping 
them to her desk calendar. After she 
has taken action on each note, she 
throws the note away—unless it per- 
tains to a repeat item, like a monthly 
report. In that case, she returns the 
note to the file under the next ap- 
propriate date. A note for an event 
that is repeated less often (such as an 
annual meeting) can be refiled under 
the appropriate month only—not 





under the exact date—since this file 
carries only two months’ worth of 
days at a time. 

That’s why you've got to specify 
the exact date, the supervisor ex- 
plains. This also allows you to return 
the note to the file correctly, should 
it get out of place. 

Chronological files, as the name 
implies, are records filed in their 
order of occurrence. Such a file is 
not intended to take the place of 
a regular file; it is merely an emer- 
gency (and duplicate) record of 
everything that originates in one of- 
fice—letters, memos, outlines, or- 
ders. Nothing is ever removed from 
a chronological file (until you arbi- 
trarily decide to clean out everything 
that is, say, more than a year old). 

Consider the supervisor who gets 
a call from a customer about a let- 
ter the supervisor wrote several days 
earlier. The supervisor may say. 
“Just a moment while I check,” then 
plunge into his correspondence file 
(which may be in another room) to 
see what he wrote. Even if the corre- 
spondence file is systematic and cur- 
rent, finding the letter may take too 
long for the customer to wait. And 
if the file is disorderly, finding the 
letter may take as long as half an 
hour. Such a delay could cost the 
company an account. 

The supervisor who has a chrono- 
logical file as well, however, can 
easily leaf through his output for 
the previous few days and quickly 
come up with a copy of his letter. 
He’s saved time, for his customer 


—and for his company as well. 

Correspondence files are the ac- 
cumulation of letters received (re- 
gardless of subject matter) and 
copies of answers. Although it isn’t 
necessary to save all incoming mail, 
correspondence files tend to become 
massive. The bigger and more com- 
plex the company product—for 
example, automatic computers—the 
more correspondence there is about 
manufacturing and marketing pro- 
cesses. Many vital questions may be 
discussed in writing. 

The question about correspond- 
ence, then, is what to save. A general 
rule is to retain all correspondence 
while the discussion is still open and 
questions await answer. (Such files 
are sometimes called “suspense 
files.”) When everything has been 
settled—and the last letter written— 
some companies close the file and 
discard it. 

If immediate disposal is too drastic 
for your operation, this practice at 
least implies that correspondence has 
varied longevity. In fact, correspond- 
ence files can be divided into three 
categories: active, semiactive, and 
inactive. All active correspondence 
should be retained. Semiactive files 
depend, of course, on the situation. 
Most inactive files can be destroyed, 
although there are, naturally, excep- 
tions—documents pertaining to legal 
proceedings which, while considered 
closed. may nevertheless be re- 
opened or reviewed. (Such “dead 
files,” as they are called, are usually 
stored in warehouses while indexes 
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of their contents are retained 
active files. ) 


Wanted: a system 


Regardless of the file’s name or 
classification, the contents cannot 
merely be heaped together; they 
must be arranged in some kind of 
systematic order. (Many important 
records of the Middle Ages were lost 
or irreparably damaged because they 
were simply stacked away in church 
steeples!) Intelligent and consistent 
arrangement remains one of the best 
safeguards of records today. There 
are five standard systems, which can 
be used in any kind of file: 


The alphabetic system 


Most common by far is the A-Z 
alphabetic system. This method is 
used in about 90 per cent of all files, 
for alphabetization is not only the 
most popular method; it applies in- 
directly to other methods as well. 
Therefore it’s a good idea to be 
thoroughly familiar with this tech- 
nique. 

The information to be filed is first 
named. Then the files are arranged 
in alphabetical order, according to 
their names. Begin by considering 
the first important word in the name. 

For example, in a file of com- 
panies, you might have a folder for 
all material relating to Western 
Manufacturing Company. You'd 
label the folder “Western Manufac- 
turing Company.” And, since the 
first word begins with W, you'd place 
this file in the W’s. 
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When there is a question of order, 
break the names into units—i.e., 
words. Then compare units, one let- 
ter at a time, beginning with the 
first unit. 

Western Manufacturing Company 
has three units—Western is the first; 
Manufacturing, the second; and 
Company, the third. In filing it with 
other companies whose names also 
begin with W, you'd place them ac- 
cording to the alphabetical order of 
their first units: 

SECOND THIRD 
Heights Inc. 
Mfg. Co. 


Electric 


FIRS1 
Walker 
Western 
Wyoming 
What would you do if the first 
units were identical? Move on, then, 
to the second units, comparing them 
a letter at a time. If second units, 
too, are the same, match the third 
units 
SECOND THIRD 
Book Co. 
Works 
Agenc\ 
Photos 


FIRST 
Baker 
Baker Iron 
Baker Travel 
Baker Travel 

Once you understand this tech- 
nique, you have mastered the key 
process in most filing systems. 

Sometimes, however, questions 
arise. To establish uniformity in 
alphabetization, some general rules 
have been worked out: 


Names of people are reversed 
so that the last name is always listed 
first. For filing purposes, then, John 
R. Jones becomes Jones, John R. 

This rule applies even when a 





man’s name is included in a com- 
pany title. Consequently, a company 
that is called the John R. Jones Knit- 
ting Mills is listed in files as Jones, 
John R., Knitting Mills. (This name 
has five units. ) 

Identical names or titles are dif- 
ferentiated by including addresses. 
If you have two John Joneses in your 
files, add their home communities 
to their listed names: 

Jones, John, Birmingham, Ala- 

bama 

Jones, John, Chicago, Illinois 
(Note that, since the first two units 
are identical, the third units—the 
city names—determine filing se- 
quence. ) 

But if both men live in the same 
city, go a step further and include 


street addresses, too: 


Jones, John, Chicago, Illinois, 
Lake Shore Drive 
Jones, John, Chicago, 

State Street 


Illinois, 


Vames with prefixes, which are 
often derived from foreign languages, 
are treated as one word. Thus, Du 
Pont becames Dupont and is filed 
in the D’s. Von Huber becomes Von- 
huber and is filed under V. (A 
glance at your telephone book will 
show you the proper arrangement 
for names beginning with Mc, Mac, 
or Mack—in combination with other 
names starting with M.) 

Incomplete items precede com- 
plete ones. If you have three John 
Joneses, for instance, with address- 
es for two but not for the third, 
the third (or incomplete) item is 
filed before the others: 





“Thanks very much. I'll be indebted to you for the rest 
of my life, no doubt.” 





Jones, John 
Jones, John, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 

Jones, John, Chicago, Illinois 

Abbreviations are treated as 
though the complete word were 
spelled out. NBC, for example, be- 
comes National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, a title of three units. 

Numbers are treated as written 
words and filed as one unit. There- 
fore, 6th Avenue Theater becomes 
Sixth Avenue Theater, while Club 21 
is filed as Club Twenty-one. (The 
latter word is counted as one unit. ) 

Conjunctions, prepo- 
sitions and articles—all of which 
are usually very short words—are 
disregarded in establishing units. 
When a title begins with an article 
(A, An, or The), the article is trans- 
posed so that it comes at the very 
end, where it is enclosed in paren- 
theses. Thus, The Community Chest 
is filed as Community Chest (The). 

Similarly, conjunctions and prep- 
ositions in the body of a title are 
enclosed in parentheses and dis- 
regarded as filing units. The Boys’ 
Clubs of America becomes a three- 
unit title with Boys’ as the first unit; 
Clubs (of), the second; and America 
(The), the third. And-signs (&) and 
dashes (—) are also ignored. 

Variable terms, those 
may be written either as one or two 
words, are always considered one. 
North West, for example, becomes 
Northwest. This rule stabilizes vari- 
able forms and thus minimizes hunt- 
ing to find them. 


which 
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Information pertaining to the 
federal government is first filed 
under United States Government 
and then broken down according to 
department or division. Such terms 
as Department of, Bureau of, or Of- 
fice of are put in parentheses and 
disregarded. A pamphlet produced 
by the Department of the Treasury 
would thus be filed under a four- 
unit classification: United States 
Government, Treasury (Department 
of). 


Subject files 


The most common filing system 
for supervisors, perhaps, is the sub- 
ject file. It assembles data according 
to broad headings that indicate the 
entire subject involved. 

Subject filing allows you to keep 
together all data that pertains to the 


same topic. Thus, if you have sub- 
ordinates’ applications for promo- 
tion to a specific job, you could file 
them under the job heading (rather 
than separately in each worker's 
personal file). 

A production supervisor could se- 
lect subject filing for inspection re- 
ports, production schedules, ship- 
ping dates, vacation schedules, and 
many other operating topics. He'll 
still use alphabetization, however. 
for the headings in a subject file are 
arranged alphabetically (like the 
preceding list). 

Each subject heading may also be 
broken down into subheadings, if 
necessary. Inspection reports may 
be subdivided by month, for exam- 





ple, or by inspector—department in- 
spectors, shipping inspectors, pur- 
chasing agents, customs inspectors. 
Whatever the categories for subdivi- 
sion, however, these, too, are filed 
alphabetically. 

To save time, keep a list of the 
subject headings—preferably near 
or at the front of the file. Such a 
list will quickly show anyone how 
the file is organized. 

With subject filing in particular, it 
is important to classify all material 
accurately under the proper heading. 
Otherwise, it may take hours to find 
material known to be in the file. For 
example, an employee’s complaint 
after he has injured himself on plant 
machinery could appear under such 
headings as Accident Reports, Com- 
plaints, Grievances (if it becomes a 
grievance), or, of course, under his 
name. Which of these you choose 
doesn’t matter, as long as you and 
others who use the file know where 
to look for such reports. 


Geographic system 


Another method of arranging files 
is by geographical location. This is 
valuable for operations that depend 
strongly on distribution. 

The rule for filing by geographical 
location is simple: Arrange the files 
alphabetically by state, then by city 
(within each state), and finally by 
name (of company or of person). 
The Coronet Lumber Company of 
San Francisco would be filed in the 
California file, in San Francisco, 
under C. 


Distribution managers and super- 
visors value geographical filing— 
their files convey regional coverage 
at a glance. And when a customer 
asks, “Who is your distributor in 
Lima, Ohio?” the answer can be 
found in a moment. 


Other systems 

The remaining two important 
systems are the numerical system 
and the Soundex system. Both are 
most effective when there are enor- 
mous volumes of material to be 
filed; they therefore will probably not 
be needed for the files maintained 
by most supervisors. 

In the numerical system, informa- 
tion is identified not by name, but 
by number, and is filed in numerical 
sequence. This necessitates a second 
file—essentially a roster—which 
lists file contents alphabetically by 
name and number. This system is 
highly effective for insurance com- 
panies, which issue policies by num- 
ber, and for government agencies, 
which often assign claim numbers to 
individual accounts. 

Under the Soundex system, mate- 
rial is grouped not by actual spell- 
ing, but phonetically. This method 
is especially useful for operations 
where clients are often referred to 
orally—especially by telephone, 
company tie line, or intercom. The 
exact spelling is inconsequential be- 
cause words that sound alike are 
filed together—as Reid, Read, or 
Reade, for example. Distinctive 
sounds are assigned numerical codes, 
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and the files are then arranged in 
numerical order. 

Whatever system you employ, it 
may get out of hand unless you in- 
stall controls. These include cross 
markers, and 


references, removal 


an efficient disposal system. 


What's a cross reference? 

As the name suggests, a cross ref- 
erence is a sheet, a card, or other 
indicator that directs you to informa- 
tion in another part of the file. A 
cross reference tells just one thing— 
where to find related material. It is 
simply a guide. 

The wording of a cross reference 
should be simple. It usually starts 
with the name of the file in which 
it is placed (thus identifying home 
base, so to speak), then directs you 
to another file. For example, a cross 
reference on Raw Materials might 
read merely, Raw 
Purchase Orders. 

You can use as many cross refer- 


Materials—see 


ences as you want. It’s better to have 
too many than too few. 

In a personnel file, for instance, 
you may make cross references to 
the employee’s pension or work- 
men’s compensation (in another 
file), to his application for promo- 
tion (kept with other applications 
for the same job), to the personal 
file of another employee (his rela- 
tive who is also employed by the 
company), or to any of a dozen 
other sites—wherever there is addi- 
tional and related data. 

Correct filing, which lends itself 


to use by more than one person, 
must somehow tell all users what 
material has been withdrawn. The 


solution—removal markers. 


Removal markers 

Like cross references, these are 
usually colored slips of paper or 
which serve primarily as 
guides. They include the name of 
the file, the name of the person who 
has withdrawn it, the withdrawal 
date, and, of course, the borrower's 
location in the company. Then, any- 
one else who wants to use the in- 


cards 


formation can go to the earlier bor- 
rower to arrange to share it. 

Large filing departments usually 
have printed forms for removal 
markers, so that this information 
can be penciled into appropriate 
spaces. For a small file, any marker 
will do, as long as it is filled out 
properly and left in place of the 
withdrawn material. 


Disposal systems 

A repeated (and regrettably ac- 
curate) criticism of filing is that it 
encourages the hoarding of unneces- 
sary records—which makes it harder 
to find vital data. Obviously, every 
filing system must be equipped with 
a system for disposing of outdated 
contents. 

[his raises the question: How 


long should you keep filed material? 

There’s no need to go to extremes. 
When the files of a New York trust 
company were cleaned out recently, 
an urn was found containing the 





ashes of a former client who died 
during the Civil War. 

It’s true, however, that some rec- 
ords must be kept a long time. Data 
important to patents, for example, 
should be retained 17 years after 
the patent’s date of issue (which may 
not occur until a number of years 
after the application is made). Most 
patent records eventually wind up 
in legal files—but the preservation 
of the original research record often 
depends for a time on the supervisor. 

On the other hand, your daily rec- 
ords that are amalgamated into 
a single report at the end of the 
week usually need to be filed for 
only a few days. 

The best guide in deciding how 
long to retain material is your own 
judgment. But don't forget to con- 
sider requirements set by your com- 
pany or by law. Finally, you may 
want to keep a few records whose 
value will be purely historical. 

Whatever you file, however, try, 
at the time of filing, to indicate a 
discard date. One device is to stamp 
all material with a phrase like: “Dis- 
card, unless called for by 
(date). You can have a rubber 
stamp made for the job. Or you 
might have the stamp read: “Retain 
six months —, one year —, two 
permanently —” with 
category for a 


years —, 


space after each 
checkmark, and space for the filing 


date. 


With either device, you can later 
delegate an assistant to eliminate 
excess material from your files, and 
he won’t have to decide for each 
item, “Is this worth keeping?” You'll 
have made the decision yourself— 
while the document and its subject 
matter were fresh in your mind. 

It’s been said that “the best file 
of all is a circular one” and, in fact, 
one expert in the field contends that 
between 20 and 40 per cent of the 
contents of most files should never 
have been retained. 

The remaining 60 to 80 per cent 
of business paperwork does need 
safekeeping, however. The National 
Office Management Association 
points out that “one of the most 
costly and devastating blows” to busi- 
ness in time of natural disaster— 
fire, flood, or what have you—is not 
outright economic loss. It is loss of 
records. When information vital to 
a business—leases, contracts, pur- 
chase orders, inventory records, 
patent rights, or accounts receivable 
—has been lost, the company may 
be forced to close its doors. 

Records must be filed and pre- 
served systematically, no matter how 
small the operation, the office, or 
the file itself. The value of a file is 
determined not by its size, but by 
its contents. And if a supervisor's 
role is to oversee, he must be able 
to manage, not only his subordinates, 
but his records, as well. © —W.R. 





HE HAS HALF the deed done who has made a beginning. 


—HorRACE 





TOO MUCH 


By Charles A. Boswell and Otto Kroh 


Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle 


ARRY SHEELEY WAS HEADED for 

trouble again today, and he 
knew it. He gulped his coffee (“If 
only I'd get up a little earlier, | 
wouldn’t have to rush so”), kissed 
his wife halfheartedly, and was off 
for the packing house. He drove ir- 
ritably, cursing under his breath the 
line straddlers and the traffic signals 
that always seemed to turn red as 
he approached. 

He lit his fourth cigarette of the 
day as he walked into the little 
glass enclosure overlooking the cut- 
ting floor. Before he could get his 
hat off, the call came. As he reached 
for the phone, he felt as if he were 
in an elevator, making a sudden 
stop at the dwelfth floor. For the 
next ten: minutes Harry played ver- 
bal chess with the superintendent, 
Joe Harris. “If only the guy would 
cuss me out and tell me what he 
thinks, I could handle him,” thought 
Harry. “But this fancy sweet talk he 
learned at the university really 
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stumps me. So my overtime was up 
for last month. Why doesn’t he tell 
me? Besides, if they didn’t want ev- 
erything in a rush, I wouldn't have 
to run overtime. Hurry up and wait. 
That’s the motto around here.” By 
the time he had ended his conver- 
sation with the customary “Thank 
you for your suggestions; I'll cer- 
tainly follow through,” there were 
three supervisors waiting to see him. 
“I wish I had time to train these 
men to do their own thinking,” re- 
flected Harry as he finished with the 
last one. 

Next, young Mark Thorpe of 
R&D dropped in about Harry’s sur- 
vey report, already overdue. Mark 
seemed to enjoy Harry’s reminis- 
cences back to the thirties, when he 
worked 12 hours a day but knew 
what he was doing. Realizing that 
he tended to talk too much when he 
was tense, Harry excused himself 
and toyed with next year’s budget 
plans for a few minutes. But then his 





eye caught a reminder on the calen- 
dar to check the new wiring on Joe 
Brody’s saw, and he left his office 
to work with the men in his depart- 
ment. This part of his job he really 
enjoyed, except for the vague feel- 
ing of uneasiness that was always 
with him when he had so many 
tasks unfinished. 

During the 3 o'clock foreman’s 
conference, he found himself becom- 
ing drowsy. When he returned to 
his office, the union steward was 
waiting to discuss a seniority griev- 
ance. Harry stood firm, partly be- 
cause he had not had time to look 
into any alternate solutions of the 
problem, and partly because he was 
still preoccupied with Joe Harris’ 
veiled threat to “reorganize” the de- 
partment unless he checked the 
overtime. 

It was 5:45 when he finally broke 
away and drove home. “I sure wish 
I had more time to think and plan. 
I'm not running my department; it’s 
running me.” He often thought he 
would have been happier in that 
dry-goo@ds store in Iowa with his 
brother, but after 23 years in the 
meat-packing business, he felt he 
was too specialized to try anything 
new. “If I had only gone to college, 
things would be different.’ Arriving 
home, he ignored Jimmy's request 
to play catch, had his usual high- 
ball before dinner, and ate little. It 
seemed as if fish had been giving 
him indigestion lately—or maybe it 
was the salad. He watched “Spin-a- 
Gamble” on Channel 6, forgetting 


the PTA committee meeting he had 
promised to attend, and dozed fit- 
fully on the sofa. It was | A.M. be- 
fore he could clear his mind of such 
details as how to finance that new 
motor boat, and what to do tomor- 
row to keep the cutters busy after 
the first short run. 


What is tension? 

Harry shows more signs of tension 
than any six people most of us 
know. He has the jitters physically; 
he is irritable; he dabbles (showing 
poor attention span); he seeks es- 
cape in alcohol; he is forgetful; he 
bottles things up inside; he fails to 
generate constructive interests out- 
side his job; his smile has faded; he 
smokes too much. He can't sleep 
when he should, then gets drowsy 
on the job. He undoubtedly has 
other symptoms too numerous to 
mention. 

Fortunately, most people don't 
have as many problems as Harry. 
But we can recognize in him one or 
more tendencies common to almost 
every manager. 

A certain amount of tension is 
desirable. Whenever we strive for 
something worth while, we become 
tense; this organizes our efforts and 
helps us to achieve our objectives. 
Psychologists refer to this type of 


tension as organized or adaptive, in 
that it helps one adapt to the needs 
of the environment. 

However, people run into diffi- 
culty when their emotional tensions 
mount far beyond what is needed 
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for achievement. In this case, ten- 
sions result in our becoming disor- 
ganized. In other words, we “push 
the panic button.” There have been 
many cases where people could 
have saved their lives in a fire if 
they had taken a minute to plan 
their escape, rather than dashing to 
the closest—but 
They were so frightened that they 


deadliest — exit. 


could not see alternatives. 

Harry seems to be a person with 
good intentions who finds that his 
supervisory responsibilities are run- 
ning him, when he knows that he 
should be running them. We all 
have our pet ideas on reducing emo- 
tional tension. What sort of sug- 
gestions can we give Harry? 


What to do about tensions 
Most of the remedies can be clas- 

sified into four levels, which range 
from easy to difficult. Each succes- 
sive step requires more thought, 
analysis, reflection, and basic per- 
sonality change than the previous 
one. 

1. Gimmicks. These little cure-alls 
may work fairly well in handling 
temporary, tension-producing sit- 
uations. 

New attitudes. Harry can at- 
tempt to replace tension-produc- 
ing bad habits with more whole- 
some, constructive ones. 
Careful self-examination. Many 
useful insights will come to Harry 
when he puts a mirror to his be- 
havior. 


Wholesome values and objec- 


tives. Finally and most construc- 
tively, Harry can try to establish 
a clear notion of what he does 
and does not want to get out of 
life. These goals need not be pro- 
found nor highly philosophical. 
A workable, realistic set of ob- 
jectives will help him decide what 
him—worth a 


things are—for 


struggle. 


Gimmicks 

We can all give Harry many sug- 
gestions at this level. Let him go to 
the window and take several deep 
breaths 
take a walk; have a drink. Eat a 
good big dinner. In time this will 
make him fat, but many people 
have found temporary refuge from 


whenever he feels tense; 


their stormy tensions in a midafter- 
noon banana split or a “Dagwood” 
sandwich at bedtime. 

Exercising to the point of ex- 
haustion may bring relief to Harry. 
Or he can try smoking a pipe. 
Lighting all those matches may re- 
duce tension. He can hang a motto 
on the wall like “What were you 
worrying about this time last year?” 
He can pick up a book of poetry ev- 


ery time his stomach starts tying 
itself into a sailor’s knot. He can 
keep talking. Perhaps the tensions 
will be smothered under the sheer 
weight of words. And so on. In his 
search for an easy way out, Harry 


is bound to try one or more of these 
panaceas, perhaps without realizing 
it. Their success is likely to be tem- 
porary; and in many cases, such as 








overeating or drinking, the cure cre- 
ates more difficulties than the origi- 
nal problem. 

There are, of course, some ac- 
tivities bordering on gimmicks that 
might be helpful-—for in- 
stance, developing hobbies of an 
engrossing, creative sort, such as 
carpentry, gardening, playing a mu- 
sical instrument, painting, or study- 
ing in some special area. Or Harry 
might take a greater part in family 


activities. 


more 


New attitudes 

Developing constructive attitudes 
is even more effective in reducing 
tension. It may be more difficult to 
change one’s attitudes than to culti- 
vate gimmicks—but it will also be 
much more rewarding. 

1. Detachment: The person who 
can stand back and look at his own 
problems objectively goes a long 
way toward overcoming tension. He 
senses when he is too involved. He 
avoids becoming too wrapped up in 
a comparatively minor problem. He 
sees the whole picture, not just the 
details. 

One of the most significant ways 
in which a person can protect him- 
self from overinvolvement is through 
humor. Some of the cleverest humor 
comes from people who work un- 
der high pressure. Combat soldiers, 
salesmen, physicians, supervisors— 
all need hearty laughs to ease the 
strain of responsibility. But they 
laugh with people, not at them. A 
supervisor is usually more effective 





if he does not take himself as seri- 
ously as others take him. 

2. Thinking of others: Many 
highly productive people become 
tense and ineffective as supervisors 
because they are too self-centered. 
They are preoccupied with what 
others think of them, rather than 
with what they themselves can con- 
tribute. 

According to legend, Boston dow- 
agers don’t buy hats, they have hats. 
In the same way, an effective super- 
visor wears his cloak of responsibil- 
ity naturally. There is nothing showy 
or self-conscious about him. People 
know he is the boss without being 
reminded. He works with people, 
rather than trying to impose his 
power over them. Our friend Harry 
might be less tense if he took more 
interest in the problems and suc- 
cesses of his men, rather than con- 
centrating on his own. 

3. Humility: For many super- 
visors, a lesson in humility would do 
a great deal to reduce tension. Many 
people try too hard for perfection. 
Any good golfer knows that it takes 
a relaxed, easy swing to hit the ball 
far and straight. The overzealous 
slugger may send his divots farther 
than his ball. 

The supervisor can accomplish 
more, with less tension, if he strives 
to do the best he can rather than 
achieve perfection—if he accepts 
his mistakes as opportunities to 
learn. When someone comes along 
with a better idea than his, an ef- 
fective supervisor is eager to ac- 
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knowledge and adopt it. He can, 
on occasion, “play dumb” and let 
other people have the satisfaction of 
telling him things he already knows. 
He can laugh at an old joke if the 
teller is enjoying himself. He has 
the maturity to avoid disrupting a 
successful program in order to point 
out a minor mistake. Purposes and 
objectives are all-important; for this 
reason, he will compromise up to a 
point, in order to get things done. 

A person who can say “I don't 
know” with all sincerity is usually 
relaxed. He refuses to argue over 
subjects on which he is uninformed. 
He keeps his hunches, prejudices. 
and hearsay information to himself 
He disregards gossip. 

4. Moderation: The crusader 
usually suffers from extreme emo- 
tional tension. There are so many 
things for him to do—now. His ten- 
sions are adaptive. A crusader can 
make significant contributions—if 
he keeps his eyes on the goal. Un- 
fortunately, however, many crusad- 
ers suffer from disorganized ten- 
sion. As they redouble their efforts, 
they may lose sight of their objec- 
tives. The extreme of this—the 
crackpot or fanatic—starts out with 
a purpose, but he may become ob- 
sessed and end up looking for any 
excuse to cause a ruckus. 

A foreman must learn to put his 
foot on the brake as well as the 
gas. He must try to find solutions 
to solvable problems and, at the 
same time, learn to live with those 
he cannot solve. 
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[he first step in deciding whether 
or not a problem is solvable is, of 
course, to identify it. Most tense 
people are solution-minded rather 
than problem-minded. They are like 
a judge who would render the ver- 
dict after hearing the indictment, 
without examining the evidence. 
Often, the solution to a problem be- 
comes obvious when the real prob- 
lem is identified. 

First, of course, one must realize 
that he has a problem. A_ person 
cannot be advised on how to do 
this. It may come to him spontane- 
ously, or someone may tell him. But 
once he realizes that a problem ex- 
ists, he can then take steps to iden- 
tify it. With paper and pencil, he 
can break it down into parts, using 
Harry, for instance. 
might list family, job, recreation, fi- 


key words. 


nances, and so on. For each word. 
he should ask specific questions, 
“Am I spending enough 
time with my family?” or “What 
bothers me about my job?” Remem- 
ber that it is impossible to answer 
a question that hasn’t been asked. 
or to get specific answers to vague 


such as, 


questions. 
The next step in pinpointing the 
problem is to list the facts of the 
situation, weeding out assumptions 
and opinions. This is an exercise in 
logical thinking which takes prac- 
tice. It is worth while to see how it 
works on an old problem already 
solved before trying it on an un- 
solved one. 
These new 


attitudes and ap- 








proaches will help Harry Sheeley for 
a time. But to achieve an enduring 
solution to his problems, he'll have 
to look more closely at himself. 
He must go from the general to the 
specific, from thoughts about people 
to thoughts about a person—him- 
self. This is a tough job in which 
he may need skilled assistance. His 
minister, his physician, his super- 
visor, or a counselor or psychologist 
may be able to help him. In any 
case, certain personal attributes 
must be carefully examined. 


Careful self-examination 


1. Effectiveness 
solving: Harry was worried that col- 





lege graduates were encroaching on 
supervisory positions. But having a 
college degree does not guarantee 
effective thinking. 

Education—both formal and in- 
formal—does help to reduce ten- 
sion. Knowledge itself can be relax- 
ing. We tend to fear strange things; 
the more we know, the fewer are the 
mysteries. Even without specific 
knowledge, the ability to analyze and 
to think objectively builds confi- 
dence. Keeping an open, receptive 
mind is important. If one is willing to 
change, there is no need to defend 
previous ignorance or poor judg- 
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more ingenuity in solving his prob- 
lems on the job. Does he take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to come up 
with new angles? The supervisor 
who can remain alert and develop a 
healthy dissatisfaction with his own 
thinking can handle most of the 
problems of business management 
creditably—sometimes brilliantly. 

2. Emotional maturity: This 
means, simply, acting one’s age. As 
people grow older, their standards 
for behavior change. We expect chil- 
dren to break into tears when they 
are frustrated, and to do handstands 
when they're elated. But similar 
demonstrations by adults would 
cause raised eyebrows. 

Adults are expected to restrain 
displays of feeling, either good or 
bad. But, as Harry found to his sor- 
row, restraining his hostility to his 
boss made him even more tense. He 
was unable to find an acceptable 
outlet for his pent-up feelings, so 
they just built up within him. What 
he needs is a_ balance 
hearty spontaneity and a regulation 
of strong feelings, which will enable 
him to express his feelings honestly, 
without becoming offensive to oth- 
ers. 

3. Ability to relate to others: lf 
Harry is to succeed in his self-analy- 
sis, he should study the impact he 
has on others. This is especially dif- 
ficult unless he can look at himself 
objectively—in a sense, step out- 
side himself for a moment for a bet- 
ter look. If he has developed the 


between 
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attitude of detachment, he may be 
able to do this better. 

He should ask himself questions 
like these: How much initiative do 
I take in making others feel at ease? 
Can I adapt my approach to differ- 
ent types of people? Can I inspire 
others to action? Can I stand aside 
and achieve satisfaction from my 
subordinates’ accomplishments? Can 
I speak concisely yet persuasively? 
Can I tolerate the shortcomings of 
others? Can I think in terms of 
“we” rather than “I? 

If Harry can develop in the di- 
rection of giving these questions an 
honest “yes” answer, he will find 
satisfactory solutions to many tense 
problems of supervision. 


Wholesome values 
What are Harry's real values in 
life? What are his goals, as shown 


by his inner emotions and behavior? 


Harry appears to be concerned 
with a number of things he can do 
little about: how it would have been 
if he had gone into business with 
his brother, how it would be if he 
had more time to train his people to 
be self-sufficient, why his superin- 
tendent doesn’t talk to him in a more 
straightforward manner. . . . But 
he does little either to change any 
of these conditions, or to accept 
them as they are. 

In other words, Harry has duped 
himself into believing that his sit- 
uation could improve only under 
conditions that he himself considers 





impossible. He seems to be courting 
failure by deploring his situation in- 
stead of concentrating on things he 
can do. Is he realistically evaluating 
the difficulty of his position, or is 
he, to some degree at least, making 
excuses for himself? He might be 
surprised and enlightened if some- 
one were to suggest the latter. If no 
one does, Harry may _ continue 
straining until a crisis situation de- 
velops and he responds with an ul- 
cer, an accident, an illness, or a 
nervous breakdown. 

Harry is interested in what he 
cannot do. But the company is in- 
terested in what he can do. Harry 
has convinced himself that he hasn't 
a chance, and he’s securing evidence 
to prove it—at least, to himself. He’s 
concerned with a side issue: feeling 
sorry for himself. He wants to lay a 
smoke screen to hide the inade- 
quacy he feels. Therefore, he directs 
his attention away from himself and 
toward external factors—which, it 
must be admitted, are unfortunate. 

If there is one guide that will 
help people to acquire wholesome 


values and objectives, it is the de- 
velopment of social feeling. As long 
as we concern ourselves only with 
our personal welfare, we can ill af- 
ford to concentrate on the welfare 
of the group. To work with rather 
than over or under people, we must 
know them so well that we can an- 
ticipate their needs and know when 
to leave them to their own devices, 
and when to encourage them. This 
is based not on playing a part, but 
on having the will and intention to 
cooperate closely with others, in 
achieving mutual goals. 

Neither Harry nor any other ten- 
sion-ridden person can change over- 
night. It has taken him a long 
time to become tense, and it will 
take time for him to change. How- 
ever, tension-producing habits are 
learned; whatever is learned can be 
unlearned and replaced by more 
wholesome habits. Once Harry eval- 
uates and accepts his own goals and 
those of his company, he can do his 
best to attain these goals smoothly, 
harmoniously—and without too 
much tension. @ 


The Nuclear Age 


BY 1980, almost 10 per cent of the total energy consumption in 
the United States will be supplied by nuclear forces, predicts a re- 
port of the National Planning Association. The study, prepared by 


economist Perry D. 


Teitelbaum, warns, however, that no single 


energy source will be able to provide for the expanding require- 
ments of the nation. Technical research and development of all 
kinds of fuels is a necessity, the report says. 
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Every month in this space, SM presents true stories of tough 


situations supervisors have faced. The core of each story is an un- 


solved problem. 


How would you handle it? Your answer and the steps you take 


in arriving at it can be of the utmost value to you 


If you consider the cases by yourself, it might be worth while to 


jot down your questions, your reasoning, your decisions. 


Or, discuss one or more cases with a group of people—fellow 


supervisors, family, or friends. You'll find that each person has his 


own way of looking at the problem 


Remote Control 


ALPH CHRYSTIE Was promoted to 
his present job of assembly-de- 
partment foreman for the Carpenter 
Company when his boss, Bill Bren- 
ner, left for a better job in another 
plant. 
Bill was one of the best-liked and 
most-respected supervisors the com- 
pany ever had. He had been with 
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Carpenter for 20 years—ever since 
its founding. He had helped hire 
many of the present staff, including 
Ralph, and he was on friendly terms 
not only with his own staff, but with 
dozens of men and women through- 
out the piant, from the top brass to 
the hourly paid employees. There 
was one exception: Bill had not been 





too happy with the new plant super- 
intendent, Mike Larue—and_ this 
was undoubtedly a factor in his leav- 
ing the company 

Ralph Chrystie has remained very 
close to his former boss. The two 
men often have lunch together, and 
Bill has helped Ralph iron out many 
problems that come up on his job. 
Bill has retained his lively interest in 
the Carpenter Company. He often 
sees people from the company—in- 


cluding several old friends who 


work in the assembly department. 


Just six weeks ago, when Ralph was 
debating which of two men to choose 
as his assistant, he discussed the mat- 
ter with Bill over a cup of coffee, and 
Bill helped him to decide. 

But Ralph now faces a dilemma 
A month ago, Mike Larue sent him 
out of town to take a short course in 
cost reduction. Bill scoffed at the 
idea. “These so-called experts are a 
bunch of fakers,” he said. “You 
wont learn a thing at that course 
that you don’t know already.” 

But Jim did learn a great deal. He 
came back bursting with new tech- 
niques and new ideas—and Mike 
has told him, “Write your own ticket, 
as long as you get results.” 

One of the first things he wants to 
do is to reshuffle the assembly lines 


to make better use of the skilled men 
m the department. But when he had 
lunch with Bill today and told him 
this idea, Bill sat back and glowered. 
“You may think you'll get out more 


work that way,” he said, “but be- 
lieve me, you're sadly mistaken. 
Those men are used to being where 
they are, and if you move them 
around they'll all feel downgraded. 
You're going to destroy morale, and 
you may wind up losing some of your 
best men.” 

Ralph feels sure he can handle 
these changes so that he steps up 
production without hurting morale. 
But he hates to disregard Bill’s opin- 
ion. Furthermore, he knows Bill still 
has a lot of influence at Carpenter. 
Bill’s opposition, exerted even at 
long range, could conceivably cause 
Ralph’s plan to fail. 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


|. If you were Ralph, would you: 


1. Go ahead with the plan, ignoring Bill's opposition? 
b. Go ahead, but try to conciliate Bill? 


c. Re-examine the plan? 
Abandon the plan? 
Or what? 





Why did you choose the answer you did? 
Why does Bill feel so vehement about Ralph's plan? 


How did Ralph get into this situation? How could he have 


avoided it? 


Pillar of Strength 


VERYBODY ADMIRES~ Marjory 
Banks. The whole town—it’s a 
small town—knows the story of how 
she brought up her son _ single- 
handed after her husband deserted 
her. The son has grown up and mov- 
ed away, but she now takes care of 
her bedridden mother without a 
word of complaint. And her kind- 
ness is not confined to her own fam- 
ily. Shell go out of her way to help 
anyone who appears to be in trouble 
—on or off the job. Most of Marjo- 
ry’s colleagues at Anderson Jewelry 
Supplies consider her a_ superior 
woman. 

Yet turnover is above average in 
the group of order typers Marjory 
supervises. And it’s particularly 
high among assistant supervisors. 

Reprints of this month’s cases are 
available from the Publications Sales 
Department, American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y., at 10 cents each. 
(Discounts for quantities.) 


Cases may not be reproduced without 
permission. 
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Marjory can't seem to keep an assist- 
ant longer than six months, yet the 
girls who leave have not complained. 
She does have a loyal core of typists 
—unfortunately not the fastest nor 
the most accurate operators—who 
have remained with her for years. 

Regardless of the staff situation, 
Marjory can always be relied on to 
do the job—even if it means that 
she has to stay overtime to finish it 
up herself. 

Recently, a time-study man spent 
a couple of hours in the order-typing 
department. Here are some of the 
things he heard Marjory say: 


To her assistant: Have you had time 

to check that 10-K series? 
Yes, I know the report isn’t due 
till tomorrow, but Pll feel more 
comfortable if we get the kinks 
out of it today. Here, give it to me 
—I'll do it. 

To a typist: Alice, I'd like to com- 
pliment you. The inspection de- 
partment reports not a_ single 
error yesterday. . Could 1 
make a suggestion, though? I’ve 
noticed you still don’t remember 





it another try, dear. I always 
found it the fastest way. 

lo another typist: How are you this 
morning, Betsy? You look a bit 
tired—has that man of yours been 
giving you an argument again? . . . 
Oh, it’s Georgie? Wakes up at 
night? Well, now, here’s how I 
handled that problem with my 
Jimmy. 

To the time-study man: So, you've 
been looking us over? What did 
you find out? I'll tell you what I 
wish you'd do—come and watch 
my job a while. I'd like someone 
to figure out why I wind up doing 
so much of the work around here! 


to make all the entries down the But when the time-study man sug- 
left side before you fill in the gested that she have a talk with 
rest of the order. . . . It slows Personnel about this matter, Mar- 
you up? Take my advice and give jory abruptly dropped the subject. 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 
1. Why do the better people leave Marjory’s department? Why 
do some of the mediocre workers remain? 
How would you react to a boss like Marjory? 
How do you think her superiors feel about her? 
What are her chances of promotion? 
What would you say are Marjory’s outstanding assets on the 
job? 
What are her main liabilities? 
Do you think Marjory sees anything wrong with her own 
approach? Why? 
If you were counseling her, how would you go about helping 
her to improve? 


What has been the toughest—or the most interesting—case you have experi- 
enced? Your contributions and comments are invited. Send them fo Let's Get 
Down to Cases, Supervisory Management, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. ¥. 





Your Personal Management 


TAKE A 


Vacation 


EVERY DAY 





By William Ruchti 


Enjoy your leisure— 
with a change of pace. 


HAT IS the difference between 
work and play? 

Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer says, 
“Work consists of whatever a body 
is obliged to do; play consists of 
whatever a body is not obliged to 
do.” 

Dr. William Menninger of The 
Menninger Foundation, a psychiat- 
ric center, puts it differently: “Rec- 
reation,” he explains, “means doing 
something that is different from 
your work and that you enjoy do- 
ing. It should be so different from 
your work that, while doing it, you 
will forget your work. This matter 
of being able to forget your work is 
the real value in recreation.” 

Leisure—and how to spend it— . 
has become increasingly important & 
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with the industrialization of the 
twentieth century. 

There are several 
this: 

1. Industrialization has replaced 
the one-man operation with the as- 
sembly line. Although each em- 
ployee performs a necessary part of 
the total operation, working on only 
one aspect of it may cost him the 
craftsman’s sense of accomplish- 
ment. Recreation allows full expres- 
sion of creativity—in many forms. 

2. Employees can seldom do ex- 
actly as they please; they must ad- 
just their behavior to the demands 
of the job. Recreation allows people 
free choice of what they do and how 
they do it. 

3. The world of industry is so 
specialized and complicated that 
there is much less opportunity than 
there used to be for adventuring and 
pioneering in vocational life. Most 
people don’t have great variety in 
their daily routines. Recreation eas- 
ily meets this challenge—and pro- 
vides the change. 

4. Finally, as Dr. Menninger ex- 
presses it, “the necessity of work ap- 
pears to come from the demands of 
an external reality.” In other words, 
work is often an imposed need. Rec- 
reation, however, allows the indi- 
vidual to realize an internal reality 
—to be himself, free of prompting. 

In this light, it is engrossing to 
consider the pastimes of prominent 
men: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt collected 
stamps. Winston Churchill, who 


reasons for 


held together the foundations of an 
empire during World War II, likes 
to take mortar and trowel and build 
walls. (He also paints in oils.) Two- 
fisted Gene Tunney dotes on Shake- 
speare and collects wallpaper. 

A recent American Management 
Association poll of 335 company 
presidents revealed that most of 
them (154) relax with sports. Or- 
ganizational work and civic service 
are the pursuits of 70, and reading, 
of another 67. Twenty-one of the 
men listed church work as their 
chief avocation. The remaining 
pastimes, in order of popularity, 
were do-it-yourself hobbies, such as 
photography and carpentry, music, 
gardening and farming, discussing 
world affairs (or philosophy), thea- 
tre going, collecting, bird watching, 
and nature studies. 

What is the value of such pas- 
times? Recreation gives a sense of 
well-being and happiness. It builds 


morale. 


Name your game 

Although it is difficult to draw an 
exact line between work and play, 
the difference seems to be in the way 
a person thinks about it—not in the 
actual occupation. Accordingly, a 
man’s choice of recreation or hobby 
can be expected to change as he 
changes and matures. It is extreme- 
ly important that he make his own 
choice and base his selection on one 
criterion—enjoyment. He _ should 
gain satisfaction from the activity 
itself. 





Further, he must feel free to 
dabble, to pursue recreation accord- 
ing to whim. 

Don't grudgingly take up golf, for 
example, merely because everyone 
else seems to play or because you 
think it may help you in business. 
(If so, take it up—but as business, 
not as recreation.) The profit in 
leisure should lie not in economic 
gain, but in a sense of personal ex- 
pression and accomplishment. 

“To find yourself in leisure and 
to achieve the well-balanced life,” 
the Leisure League of America has 
advised, “pay no attention to what 
you think you ‘ought’ to do. Above 
all, don’t seek everlasting self-im- 
provement. Learn to enjoy yourself. 
Find out how to play.” 

And don’t worry over what others 
think about your choice. All right, 
you really get a kick out of hunting 
fossils in the sandstone quarries 
near your home. Your brother-in- 
law—who spends his time reading 
detective stories—thinks you're ri- 
diculous. So what? 

Two fishermen were sitting out a 
rainstorm, their lines still in the wa- 
ter. As they peered through the 
downpour, they could see a four- 
some playing golf on the nearby 
shore. Said one fisherman to the 
other, “Look at those damned fools 
—playing golf in all this rain!” 
Ways to spend leisure 

Dr. Menninger has broken down 
leisure activity into the following 
categories: 1) Creation—making 
something, whether it’s a basket, a 
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table, a ship model, or a picture. 2) 


Collection—amassing different ver- 
sions of one subject. You can collect 
first editions, flags, old machinery, 
toy trucks, songs and ballads, maps, 
or just about anything else you want. 
3) Acquisition of knowledge or 
skills—taking courses or 
joining a book club or discussion 


lessons, 


group, or just reading independent- 
ly. 4) Action in competitive sports 
or games, such as golf or bowling, 
chess or cards. 5) Action in non- 
competitive sports, such as hunting, 
hiking, or gymnastics. 6) Being a 
spectator—going to sports events, 
watching the judging at a dog show, 
listening to a speaker, or simply 
watching TV. 7) Socializing—asso- 
ciating with other people through 
clubs, family picnics, or just having 
friends over. 
Consider a hobby 

A glance down the list shows that 
recreation pertains to almost any 
fascinating spare-time interest. The 
more exact term, “hobby,” psychol- 
ogists insist, further implies “an ac- 
tivity in which the participant gains 
satisfaction beyond that gained in 
most other lines of activity.” 

Consider card playing, for exam- 
ple—a pastime so old that its origin 
is unknown. (It is believed that sol- 
diers returning from the Crusades 
brought cards back to Europe in the 
Fourteenth Century.) So many peo- 


ple play <cards—some 80 per cent 


of American adults, according to a 
survey sponsored by the National 
Association of Card Manufacturers 





—that card playing has often been 
called the leading participant sport. 
Yet only a segment of these people 

for instance, tournament bridge 
players—actually consider it their 
hobby. Others consider card-playing 
only a pastime. 

To lie in a hammock all day may 
be relaxing, but it is not true recrea- 
tion—and certainly not a hobby. 
Recreation is not mere passivity, 
then; it is “re-creating” energy by 
spending or redirecting it to new 
and different purposes. 

A strong case could be made, Dr. 
Menninger comments, that “the most 
important contribution which recre- 
ation makes to morale (or human 
welfare) is the diversion of antagon- 
isms and frustrations into healthy 
outlets.” 

Iwo thousand years ago Aristotle 
wrote, “In play, the emotions be- 
come purified of a great deal of the 
distasteful and dangerous proper- 
ties which adhere to them.” 

Everyone can use at least two 
hobbies, each serving a different 
purpose. One hobby—such as leath- 
erwork, or photography—might ful- 
fill the desire to be constructive or 
creative. The other hobby is needed 
to give harmless vent to aggressive 
(or even destructive) impulses. This 
outlet should be competitive—box- 
ing, fencing, bridge, or almost any 
game or sport. (Both constructive 
and destructive needs are filled by 
some hobbies, of course—organiz- 
ing and heading an athletic team, 
for instance. ) 

How does one go about finding a 


satisfying form of recreation? In the 
first place, there are no set rules— 
your own inclination is the best 
guide. It might be helpful, however, 
to consider a few factors: 


How to start 

Take note of your special interests. 
Whether these are past or present 
interests, they may serve as spring- 
boards. If, as a child, you took the 
Wild West to heart, you may still 
take a fancy to Indian lore, horse- 
back riding, camping, hunting or 
fishing, collecting guns (or arrow- 
heads or old saloon posters), taking 
trips to the West, or simply going to 
Western movies. If you've always 
liked the outdoors, select a pastime 
that will take you there—sports, 
gardening, or geology. But if you 
prefer to stay snugly at home, you 
might make a hobby of reading (as 
had 41 per cent of the hobbyists in 
one poll), collecting pipes, or raising 
tropical fish. 

Fill in what's missing from your 
daily routine. The man who is really 
interested in scientific experimenta- 
tion, but whose job keeps him miles 
away from the subject, can fill the 
gap in his spare time. Animal breed- 
ing, with its related study of genetics, 
is one possibility. Archeology is an- 
other, especially for the person who 
lives in an area where there are bur- 
ial mounds or relics of primitive peo- 
ples. 

Maybe you have a well-developed 
sense of rhythm and music, but dur- 
ing the day hear only the thunder 
of industrial machinery. If so, you 
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might join a band, chorus, or glee 
club, collect records, build a_ hi-fi 
set, or enroll in a music-appreciation 
group. The important goal is to use 
your leisure to satisfy unfilled per- 
sonal needs. 

To get out of doors, one house- 
wife took up nature study, collect- 
ing wild flowers and checking speci- 
mens in botanical texts. She has 
found more than 200 varieties on a 
farm that her husband owns. 


A change of pace 
In addition to filling in what your 
daily routine misses, recreation can 


also provide a contrast—a change 


from your job. If your work is sed- 
entary, look for active pastimes 

swimming, dancing, excursion trips, 
home-workshop projects. But if your 
work keeps you on your feet all day, 


try to relax with table games, col- 
lections, or other less strenuous ac- 
tivity. 

A job that involves repetition and 
routine may leave you hungering 
for experiment, mental exertion, or 
adventure. Set up a home-science 
laboratory, work crossword puzzles, 
read (or collect) travel information. 
If, however, you have heavy re- 
sponsibility at work, take up recre- 
ation in which others carry the load 
—study a foreign language with an 
instructor, watch TV, attend sports 
events. As an alternative to working 
with your mind alone, use your 
hands in clay modeling, your eyes 
in photography, or your ears in mu- 
sic. Activity that strongly contrasts 
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with your work may make you feel 
even more rested than sleep. 


Be practical 

Remember, in choosing, to be 
practical. A primary factor, of 
course, is the cost of recreation in 
relation to your budget. Why frus- 
trate yourself by aspiring to own an 
airplane if you're still making pay- 
ments on an automobile? 

Much recreational activity is 
available for the asking. For in- 
stance, the federal and state govern- 
ments together spend some $500 
million annually to maintain parks 
and playgrounds. But even fishing 
on federally stocked lakes can run 
into a lot of money, if you splurge 
on all the equipment. 
(Americans spend over $1 billion a 
year on fishing equipment.) The 
moral: Make use of available facili- 


newest 


ties whenever possible and investi- 
gate additional 
Start. 

Another practicality is the time 
required. Even if you can afford a 
trip around the world, do you have 
the time? Can you afford recreation 
that keeps you up until 3 A.M. sev- 
eral nights a week? If you're keep- 
ing animals, will you (or someone 
in your family) always be around at 
feeding time? Not everyone has the 
same amount of leisure, and activi- 
ties vary widely in the time they 
consume. 

For anyone who has to do hard 
physical another practical 
consideration is how much physical 


costs before you 


work, 





exertion his recreation requires. A 
guide to physical exertion, prepared 
by the University of Illinois, classi- 
fies the leading sports as follows: 
Greatest exertion—basketball, box- 
ing, football, handball, hockey, 
lacrosse, soccer, squash and wres- 
tling. Moderate exertion—badmin- 
ton, baseball, golf, hiking, hunting. 
rowing (and canoeing), skating, ski- 
ing, softball, swimming, table tennis. 
tennis, volley ball. Least exertion— 
archery, bicycling, bowling, croquet, 
fishing, horseback riding, horseshoe 
pitching, midget golf, shooting. shuf- 
tfleboard. 

needs, too. If 
youre a parent, you may prefer 
group activities which include your 
whole family. A bachelor might pre- 
fer a more social activity than a mar- 
ried man would. A supervisor who 
works alone in his office all day may 
want recreation that puts him in 
contact with people. (Conversely. 
the manager who is surrounded by 


Consider social 


people all day may want some pri- 
vacy after hours.) 

Finally, an absorbing recreation 
may become a lifelong hobby that 
will provide activity and goals even 
after you retire. A hobby yields 
about what you invest: The more 
earnestly you engage in it, the bet- 
ter your performance and, of course, 
the more you're likely to learn. You 
may even become an expert in your 
spare-time field or hit upon an im- 
portant discovery. 

Many important inventions were 
leisure-time projects. Eli Whitney, 


a cabinetmaker, invented the cot- 
ton gin; George Stephenson, a Welsh 
coal miner, invented the locomotive; 
S. F. B. Morse, a portrait painter, 
invented the telegraph. The Wright 
brothers, who repaired bicycles, pro- 
duced the first practical airplane. 
While Thomas Edison was a teleg- 
rapher, he invented a telegraphic 
device that paid him $36,000 and 
freed him to spend the rest of his life 
at his hobby—inventing! 

In seeking new recreation, then, 
ask yourself these questions: |) Will 
this activity give me true pleasure 
and enjoyment? 2) Will it fulfill 
otherwise unsatisfied needs? 3) Can 
I afford it? 4) Can ! make the time 
for it? 5) Is this activity within my 
physical capacity? 6) Does it com- 
ply with my social needs? 7) Can it 
be continued for some time. perhaps 
after my retirement? 

If your answers are affirmative, 
you've probably found a new pur- 
pose in life, which will produce vast 


new pleasure. 


Some reservations 

Don't try to make organized work 
Just as you 
activities 


recreation. 


pick up leisure 


of your 
should 

when you need them, you should set 
them aside when necessary. Don't 
spoil good diversion by letting it be- 
come compulsive. In fact, recrea- 
tion must be spontaneous to be most 
enjoyable—and spontaneity may 
help you to discover and develop 


surprising facets of your hobby and 


yourself. 





Consider bird watching. Comedi- 
ans can usually draw a laugh by sug- 
gesting that this is a pastime for egg- 
heads. However, a recent informal 
poll among a small group of bird 
fanciers revealed that they had 
plunged into the following interest- 


ing—and useful—variations of their 
hobby: maintaining feeding shelves 


to protect birds and to make exact 
identifications, cataloguing all vari- 
eties in one locality (from the Amer- 
ican eagle, presumably, to 
mingbirds), tracing and plotting the 
migration routes of wildfowl, estab- 


hum- 


lishing wildfowl preserves, making 
bird-call whistles, transcribing bird 
songs into musical notations, col- 
lecting and cataloguing bird eggs. 
photographing birds. 


More fun 

While pleasure was once consid- 
ered the luxury of ruling classes, we 
think differently today. We realize 
that it is necessary to supplement 
work with other activities and to 
find additional outlets for human en- 
ergy. And Americans spend some 
$11 billion a year doing so 

Perhaps the most important single 
factor in this emphasis on recreation 
has been industrialization. For one 
thing, the 40-hour workweek has 
meant that more people have more 
free time. 

For another, mechanization (as 
in the production of automobiles ) 
has literally made greener fields ac- 
cessible. In 1953, the American Au- 
tomobile Association reports, some 
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66 million people took vacation 
trips by car. (The auto industry has 
also produced such recreational by- 
products as the current craze for 
sports cars and racing.) Other me- 
chanical developments—motion pic- 
tures, radio, and TV, for example— 
have helped extend intellectual jour- 
neys so that today’s average citizen 
has a broad knowledge of (and de- 
mands) improved recreation. 

Now the public, attracted by 
professional camera work in movies 
and picture magazines, has devel- 
oped 
than 34 million Americans own cam- 
eras. And amateur photography has 
grown in accomplishment, as well as 
in number. 

The development of power tools 


a photographers eye. More 


has fostered new interest in handi- 
crafts (helpfully, at the very time 
that automation is threatening many 
manual skills). 

Acoustical progress has boomed 
hi-fi recording and record playing. 
Probably as a direct result, the 
number of classical concerts (held 
outside New York, the concert capi- 
tal) increased 130 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. 

But trends don't tell the whole 
story. For the value of recreation lies 
in your own personal—and, often, 
highly individual—enjoyment. 

So, whether you get pleasure out 
of swimming in icy water in the dead 
of winter, as a member of a Polar 
Bear Club, or out of training myna 
birds to sing rock and roll, the im- 
portant thing is—just have fun! @ 





Digests 
of the Month 


Today’s Supervisor: How Big Is His Job? 


Sie [HE FOREMAN have as much 
- authority and responsibility as he 
whittled 


one 


used to, or have they been 


away by union prerogatives on 


side and spreading staff activities on 
the other? 

From a recent survey of 163 com- 
panies by the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs comes the answer that most em- 
plovers are still giving the man on the 
firing line the backing he needs to do 
a job as management's representative 
More than 95 per the com- 
panies, for example, entrust supervis- 


ors with full or principal responsibility 


cent of 


for training and first-stage grievance 
About 90 per 
always adopt their supervisors’ recom- 


work. cent almost 
transfer. 


Three 


mendations on discharge, 


promotion, and demotion. 
fourths of the firms make the super- 
visor the key man on decisions in- 
volving wage increases, and two thirds 
give him a voice in selecting new em- 
ployees for his department, with the 
right to reject those he considers un- 
suitable. 

Restrictions on supervisory authori- 
in the areas of 


tv are usually fewest 


training and of handling first-stage 
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grievances, and most numerous where 
initial selection of new employees and 
recommendations on wage increases 
ire concerned 


BNA 
some interesting facts about other as- 


The survey also produced 
pects of company policies toward su- 
pervisors. In evaluating a supervisor's 
job. for example, an overwhelming 98 
per cent of the responding companies 
said they consider responsibility as a 
factor: 93 per cent consider the num- 
ber of employees supervised; 91 per 
cent consider the complexity of the 
work: 90 per cent consider training 
per cent 
consider length of service: 12 per cent 


and education required: 75 


consider physical demands and work- 
ng conditions: and 6 per cent consider 
ability to deal with people. Most com- 
weight to 


give the heaviest 


complexity of 


panies 
responsibility. work. 
number of employees supervised. and 
training and education required. 

per cent of the re- 
sponding companies, first-line super- 


In about 80 


visors get at least some fringe bene- 
fits that are either more liberal than 
those given their subordinates or are 


not given to the latter at all. Most 





commonly, these are paid sick and 
personal leave and severance pay 

In the area of communication with 
first-line than 90 
per cent of the companies consult with 
supervisors before instituting changes 


supervisors, more 


in personnel or production policies in 
their departments, and about 80 per 
cent of the companies that bargain 
with unions consult with supervisors 
about prospective union dealings. The 
supervisors’ meeting is by far the most 
popular medium for transmitting in- 


formation in a formal way—95 per 
cent of the companies use this meth- 
od. Other formal methods used are 
systematic procedures by which super- 
visors can their 
suggestions up the line. 40 per cent; 
special informational bulletins, 33 pe: 
information, 


transmit ideas and 


cent; advance financial 
33 per cent; and organized procedures 
for handling supervisors’ grievances. 
30) per cent 

@ PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM 


Survey no. 47 


The Principles of Follow-Through 


N OTION IS OFTEN mistaken for for- 
4 I ward movement. But a man 
walking on a treadmill, though in mo- 
tion, doesn’t get far. The successful 
man may not always be in motion, 
but when he moves. he moves forward 
toward his goal. And he doesn't just 
start—he follows through. 
Follow-through is not a mysterious 
process that only a privileged few can 
understand. It means the series of 
steps necessary to Carry 4 project to 
successful completion. Since no two 
situations are identical, these steps 
cannot be reduced to an exact for- 
mula, but they 
basic principles: 
1. Take nothing for granted. 
Checking is a vital part of follow- 
through. It is the logical action of a 
man who doesn’t assume that people 
always accomplish what they are sup- 


usually follow five 


posed to. 


Some assumptions must be made 


from time to time. But distinguish be- 
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Nation’s Business—the Chan 


tween actions that have heen taken 


and actions that vou assume have 


been (or will be) taken. 


Take nothing for gnamtid | 


2. Start with a pian. 


Follow-through is possible only with 
a road map. Only when a man knows 
where he is going can he take steps 
in the right direction. 


In short, plan ahead—make the 


the United States 


er of Commerce of 





second and third steps as clear as the 
first. 
3. Be prepared for alternatives. 

Almost as serious as having no plan 
is having one that is inflexible. Fol- 
low-through requires alternatives. 

“But I couldn't get to see him” is 
often used as an excuse for not ac- 
complishing a task. But perhaps other 
approaches were possible—a memo- 
randum or a telephone call might 
have speeded up the situation. Or per- 
haps it wasn’t absolutely necessary to 
see him at all—someone else might 
have been able to help. 

A detour is generally not as good 
as the main road, but it is better to 
take the detour than to wait two 
months for the main road to be re- 
paired. 

4. Act promptly. 

Promptness does not mean impul- 
sive or hasty action; it does mean 
immediate action after the follow- 


through step has been carefully de- 


termined. Delay may eliminate the 
chance to do anything at all. 
5. Do not give up easily. 

Casualties often occur in the fol- 
low-through process because people 
give up. One setback, and in goes the 
towel. 

If you have confidence in your idea 
and plan, don’t surrender without a 
good try. 

Now let’s examine some methods 
of insuring the follow-through. 

Keep a continuing inventory. A 
list inevitably reveals priorities. That 
is, it becomes clear that a num- 
ber of things do not have to be done 
today, but can and should be done in 
a week or even later. It also becomes 


apparent that certain projects are far 
more important than others. 

Because priorities change and new 
projects arise from day to day, the in- 
ventory must be continuous. If the 
inventory keeps growing larger and 
larger, the odds are that little is being 
done in the way of follow-through. If 
a number of items on your list are 
crossed out each day, you can be sure 
that the follow-through is proceeding 
smoothly. 

Choose the proper method of com- 
munication. Follow-through is usually 
achieved by some form of communi- 
writing, phoning, face-to-face 
variation of these 


cation 
talks, or 
methods. 

The written word can be conveyed 
in a letter, a report, a memorandum, 
a telegram. The phone call can be 
made to the recipient’s office, his 
home, or his club—it can be made 
early in the day, in the evening, or 
over the weekend. The face-to-face 
talk can be held in many settings and 
under many different circumstances. 
But the success of follow-through of- 
ten depends on the way in which the 
contact is made. 

Let others know. Each 
through step should be accompanied 
by the question, “Who should know?” 
In fact, the question should be sub- 
divided into “Who should know be- 
fore the step is taken?” and “Who 
should know afterward?” Once you've 
decided who needs the information, 
communicate it as clearly and rapidly 


some 


follow- 


as possible. 

Act through third parties when ap- 
propriate. In _ follow-through, — the 
shortest distance between two points 





isn't always a straight line. For ex- 
ample, when Mr. A wants Mr. B to 
act, it may be highly desirable to in 
volve Mr. C, a third party 

Mr. C may have more influence 
with Mr. B. He may be able to act at 
just the right time and place. He may 
be more skillful in the kind of action 
required. 

When you conclude, “I can't take 
this step myself,” give careful thought 
to third parties who can take the Step 
for you. 

Don’t stop when the mission is ac 
complished. Don't 
steps—the thank-you notes that can 


forget postscript 


Making Discipline 


RE YOUR DISCIPLINE DECISIONS back- 
+ firing? These days, supervisors’ 
disciplinary actions are subject to re 
view by arbitrators, unions, adminis- 
trative law agencies (such as the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board), and 
even unemployment-compensation ref- 
erees. This means that the supervisor's 
decision must be soundly based and 
readily defensible 

A study of past arbitration awards 
involving discipline suggests several 
ways to prevent a reversal of the su- 
pervisor’s decision. One is that a dis- 
charge should usually be preceded by 
at least one warning and disciplinary 
suspension. If the employee continues 
to violate rules, the severity of the 
penalty should be increased and the em- 
ployee again warned of the penalty for 
repeating the offense. For example, the 
sequence of disciplinary measures taken 
against an employee who repeatedly 
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be written to people who have helped 
along the way; the words of com- 
mendation that can be transmitted to 
subordinates and associates who have 
helped you; the note of appreciation 
to the man who made the opportunity 


possible 


Follow-through is hard work. Its re 
ward is the satisfaction of finishing a 
job. When results count, it is often 
the plus factor that distinguishes an 
outstanding manager from just a good 
one 

® Howard R. Dressner 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
July, 1958, p. 64:4 


Decisions Stick 


walks off the job might be as follows 


Ist offense—Warning 
2nd offense—1! to 5 days’ suspension 
and warning 
3rd offense—S to 10 day S suspension 
and warning. 
4th offense Discharge 
Before he discharges an employee, 
the supervisor should impress him 
with the seriousness of his actions and 
give him a chance to improve his con- 
duct. Thus, a person should not be 
disciplined for an action until he knows 
that his action is a breach of rules. 
Warning an employee that he will be 
disciplined for repeating an offense is 
especially important when the employ- 
er has previously condoned the same 
action. Take the case of an employee 
who has been absent on several occa- 
sions. If the supervisor has condoned 
these absences by taking no action, he 


cannot. without notice. decide to dis- 





charge the employee for being absent 
on a certain day. 

It is equally important to record 
each case properly. Written records 
are invaluable in the preparation of an 
arbitration case. So-called caution slips 
or caution notices have long been used 
for this purpose. Traditionally, the 
caution notice records the offense and 
the disciplinary action taken. In most 
instances, the notice presents only the 
supervisors charges, and no record ts 
made of the employee's side of the 
case. As a result, these slips amount 
to littke more than a condemnation of 


might be included in such a record: 
Description of offense 
Supervisor's explanation 
Employee's explanation 
Action taken 
Action to be taken for next vio- 
lation 
Signatures of offender and su- 
pervisor 
[hese records should be filed in the 
employee's personnel folder. They fur- 
nish a step-by-step substantiation of the 
reasons for whatever action is finally 


taken, and are considered strong evi- 


the employee. 
For arbitration and NLRB hearings, 


dence in hearings. 
@ Dale D. McConkey 
MILL & FACTORY 
August, 1958, p. 77:4 


more comprehensive records are need- 


ed. Here are some of the items that 


Parking Problem 


FROM NEW YORK UNIVERSITY'S Center for Safety Education comes 
word that men who claim that women are inferior drivers do have 
some—but just a littke—evidence to prove their point. After check- 
ing records of 12,000 New York State road tests, the center found 
that women applicants for driver’s licenses rate just as high as men 

except in one part of the test. Women have a harder time parking 
their cars. Incidentally, the group found that, in addition to the 
parking problem, people failing driver's tests for the first time were 
plagued by these difficulties: poor judgment in approaching inter- 
sections, poor steering control, delayed braking, and cutting corners 


too sharply 


Correction 


On page 10 of the October issue of SUPERVISORY MANAGEMEN}, in 


“Job Opportunities: 1965,” we cited Changing Times as saying that 
11 of such [professional and technical] workers em- 


The statement 


For evers 
137 


ployed in 1955 37 will be needed in 1965.” 


should read, “For every /00 of such workers employed in 1955. . . 





Office Safety: It’s the Little Things that Count 


LMOST ONE MILLION working days 
A will be lost in American offices 
within the next year because of acci- 
dents that could be prevented. For ev- 
ery million hours of office work, 48 
working days are lost each year, main- 
ly through carelessness. At current 
minimum wage rates, disabling acci- 
dents cost American industry $8 mil- 
lion a year. And these figures are just 
for actual time off—they don’t include 
time and efficiency lost by employees 
who have been hurt, but not badly 
enough to be sent home. 

Costs of big accidents are apparent 
right away, but it’s the little ones 
bruised shins, twisted ankles. and 
banged fingers—that sometimes aren't 
noticed, yet add up to poorer employee 
effectiveness. Even the most trivial in- 
juries tend to reduce efficiency. 

Most office accidents are caused by 
carelessness and disregard of safety 
rules. The secretary who skins her leg 
on an open file drawer may fuss and 
fume, but she probably left it open in 
the first place. It’s up to the supervisor 
to see that office accidents, both big 
and small, are kept to a minimum 
To do it, there are two main rules: 
1) See that employees know and prac- 
tice common-sense safety rules. 2) Get 
rid of all hazardous equipment, prac- 
tices, and situations. 

The most innocent objects cause ac 
cidents. In fact, the average office has 

“hundreds of opportunities for careless- 
ness. 

Look out for the file cabinet that 
could tip over when the top two or 
three drawers are opened. Anchor file 
cabinets, either to one another or to 
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the floor. If you can’t, warn employees 
to open only one drawer at a time. 

The biggest share of office accidents 

53 per cent—is the result of falls. 
One of the chief contributors is the 
kind of shoes women wear. High 
heels may be the height of fashion, but 
they aren't too practical in the office. 

Stairway accidents account for 25 
per cent of the falls. Poor lighting. 
cluttered steps, and carelessness all 
play a part. Make sure stairways have 
at least 20 foot-candles of light and 
are always clean and clear. Caution 
employees never to go up or down 
stairs carrying so much that it blocks 


their view of the steps. 
Tripping over things causes another 
15 per cent of all falls. A bottom desk 


or file drawer left open, a_ pencil 
dropped on the floor, electrical and 
telephone stretched between 
desks and across aisles, and other ob- 
jects left in the line of office traffic, 


wires 


are all hazards. 

Train employees to close drawers 
and pick up pencils and other things 
they drop. Keep wires out of the way. 
Conceal them in underfloor conduits, 
if you can, or put machines and tele- 
phones close to outlets so the cords 
don’t dangle across aisles. Floor sur- 
faces should always be even and solid. 

Another injuries 
from falls is the use of chairs and un- 
stable pieces of furniture in place of 
step stools and ladders. Every office 
should have at least one good stable 
portable stepladder. 


prime cause of 


stool or easily 
Never allow people to stand on chairs, 
chairs and chairs 


especially swivel 


with casters. 





After falls, the second biggest cause 
20 per cent—of office injuries is im- 
proper handling of 
equipment. This includes lifting and 
moving heavy objects, opening and 
closing windows and drawers that 
stick, and injuries from sharp objects. 
If any employee must lift a heavy 
object, the right way is to bend the 
knees and stoop down, grasp the ob- 
ject, then lift by straightening the legs. 
This puts the weight of lifting on the 
legs. Just leaning over and lifting can 
cause troublesome back injuries. 


materiais and 


Sharp objects are always a hazard. 
Sharp edges on furniture, nails and 
hooks on walls and counters, and un- 
protected machines can rip clothes and 
flesh. 

The desk drawer can also be dan- 
gerous. When employees dump scis- 
sors, razor blades, pins, and thumb- 
tacks in desk drawers, they might spear 











a finger or two while they look for 
something. 

Even your chair can Cause an accl- 
dent. Weak or 
springs will let you tip over when you 
lean back. And tilting back in a 
straight chair is just plain nonsense: 
lose your balance and you may wake 
up with a fractured skull. 

Fire, a constant hazard, is doubly 


worn-out tension 


dangerous in the office among piles 
and stacks of papers. One big cause ot 
office fires is the misplaced cigarette 
or match. Too often, one or the other 
is dropped on a littered desk or into 
the wastebasket and not remembered 
until it’s too late. 

Many of these hazards may seem 
trivial, but it’s the little ones that add 
up and cost you money. Even the 
smallest accidents cut down produc- 
tivity 


@ MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 
September, 1958, p. 16:3 


“Hi, Fred! You got the day off, too?” 





Role Playing As Supervisors See It 


NCE THEY VE HAD AN OPPORTU- 
O NITY to try it themselves, what 
do supervisors think of role playing? 

In the past, role playing—acting 
out problem situations in an effort to 
understand them better—appeared to 
have many disadvantages. Managers 
spoke of the “natural reluctance” of 
people to put themselves on a spot 
in front of their associates. This kind 
of attitude would, of course, destroy 
the effectiveness of any attempt at 
role playing. 

Do the facts bear out this theory? 
Do shop and office supervisors natu- 
rally rebel against the idea of role 
playing? Do they see the technique as 
a game—as kid stuff? These questions 
were posed to three groups of super- 
visors who had engaged in four role- 
playing sessions in connection with 
human-relations training programs 
The survey was conducted by the Oc- 
cupational Research Center of Purdue 
University. 

Two of the trainee groups were 
members of a single organization, a 
manufacturer of durable goods. One 
of these was composed of 15° new 
foremen; the other contained 16 peo- 
ple representing several levels of shop 
and staff management. The third train- 
ee group was enrolled in a human-re- 
lations training course at Purdue Uni- 
versity and consisted of 13 foremen 
and one female supervisor from vari- 
ous local industries. 

In these training sessions, the au- 
thors presented a filmed or written 
training case to set the stage, and 
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asked one trainee to play the part of 
the foreman, and one or more of the 
other trainees to be the employees. 
The participants were asked to dem- 
onstrate the way they would go about 
settling the problem. 

After the sessions were concluded, 
an evaluation questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to obtain the trainees’ re- 
actions 

Seventeen items on the evaluation 
questionnaire dealt specifically with 
role playing. The responses to these 
questions given by members of the 
three groups were compared and 
found to be similar. 

In general, the responses to these 
questions indicate that the trainees 
were not negatively disposed toward 
the idea of role playing, and in fact. 
expressed the desire for more role 
playing in future training presenta- 
tions. A summary of some of the re- 
sponses appears on the facing page 

Whatever 
trainee may feel at his initial exposure 


self-consciousness the 


to role playing is eased after he has 
done it once or twice. Also of interest 
is the fact that the trainees agreed that 
acting ability is mot a factor in suc- 
cessful role-playing demonstrations. 
These responses seem to indicate 
that supervisors see the method as 
desirable from the standpoints of un- 
derstanding, handling, and solving hu- 
man-relations problem situations. 


@ C.H. Lawshe, R. L. Brune, and R. A. Bolda 
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Summary of Responses 


1. Does role playing “put you on the spot?” 25 75 
2. Everyone in a management position should 

do some role playing. 88 12 
3. Role playing would be a good experience 

for my boss. 68 32 
4. More role playing in the future would 

be a good thing 79 21 
5. Does role playing help you to think of 

different ways to carry out decisions? 83 17 
6. Role playing helps you to see the other ¢ 

person's point of view. 89 1] 


Engineers—Handle with Care 


“From a supervisory standpoint, that 


es ERS LIKE CHALLENGING 
work and they like to go about it often causes problems,” says Dr. 


in their own way. They also tend to be 
critical and skeptical. You have to 
show them the facts to back up your 
claims. And they don't like direct 
bossing.” t 

So says Dr. John W. Riegel, direc- 
tor of the University of Michigan's 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, who is 
completing a two-year study on mana- 
gers’ relations with engineers and 
scientists. Dr. Riegel’s group talked 
with top executives, supervisors, and 
technical employees in ten companies. 
The firms were picked because, in the 
university's opinion, they are well 
managed. The study covers 400 peo- 
ple, cross sectioned by age and work 
(276 engineers and researchers). 

Engineers are individualistic; they 
have broad, long-range goals; they're 


ambitious and need _ recognition. 
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Riegel. 

“It's the young engineers who have 
the toughest time of it,” he continues. 
“They come from school, where they 
have been looking at stimulating theo- 
retical problems, to a company 
where they settle down to routine 
tasks. That’s a hard shock to absorb.” 

Managers can help to alleviate this 
shock by improving induction proce- 
dures, and by having experienced men 
keep an eye on younger engineers as 
they enter the business and proceed 
through the ranks. 

Engineers want 
sors who can judge them on merit. 
That calls for technically qualified 
men. As Dr. Riegel puts it: Engineers 
go to their immediate boss for help 
and he has to have it for them. 

The survey shows that the prime 


first-line supervi- 
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assets of a good engineering supervisor 
are—winning subordinates’ respect on 
the technical ievel, and ability to get 
them the materials and the support 
they need. A pleasant personality, of 
course, also helps. 

And engineers want a pat on the 
back from their bosses. says the study 

In brief, the survey indicates that 
management should 


Free engineers and scientists from 
routine tasks. 

Explain why they have to do such 
work when it’s unavoidable. 

Let them be their own managers as 
much as possible. 

Pat them on the back when they do 
well: be fair and logical in criticizing 
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The Growing Role of Office Systems 


HE WHITE-COLLAR WORKER Ol 
T years past is almost as obsolete 
today as the old detachable white col- 
lar itself. 

The typical office employee today 
is frequently a trained technician. He 
doesn’t ply his trade with eyeshade 
and inkwell. More likely, he works 
through the media of magnetic drums, 
electronic controls, and computation 

Nowadays, office people provide the 
information and controls for decision 
making, both immediate and for the 
future. They analyze inventory posi- 
tions, sales positions, shop loads, cash 
positions. They predict capital-goods 
needs, and, generally, supply guides 
for management decisions. They use 
sophisticated machinery and methods 
to provide management with the infor- 
mation needed to run a complex oper- 
ation. 

Today, management is beginning to 
recognize that office people comprise 
the “central intelligence agency” of the 
entire operation. That such recogni- 
tion will grow seems certain; in fact, 
the office specialist probably now 
stands on the threshold of new 


achievements. And one of the “spe- 
cialties” that this trend is bringing in- 
to increasing prominence is the office 
systems group. 

Specialists in one sense, systems 
people are at the same time general- 
ists, helping to fit the pieces of the 
other specialists together into an in- 
tegrated whole, tying in the contribu- 
tions of others, interrelating, proving 
out, eliminating any specialized activ- 
ity that is not properly geared to the 
whole 

Systems work first operated as a 
recognized company activity in the 
late 1930's and early 1940's. World 
War II gave it tremendous impetus. 
Immediately after the war, as Ameri- 
can business prepared for the 
letdown that didn’t come, there 
was a slackening in the growth of sys- 
tems work. 

Then, in the early 1950's, this new 
function began to move ahead. Today 
its stride is quickening. Of 36 com- 
panies surveyed in a recent University 
of Michigan study, over 60 per cent 
had organized their systems depart- 
ments during the last five years. 
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Many companies have found that 
systems is a sound proving group for 
additional first-line management re- 
sponsibilities, sometimes in areas not 
closely identified with systems work. 

As systems work proves its value 
to company management and becomes 
a component of management, it finds 


spite the rapid advances of market re- 
search, they frequently face heavy 
odds in bringing out new types and 
models of machines. As a service to 
their own companies, systems people 
have been able to point out, as never 
before, the specific needs of their 
companies and their industry. 


itself serving in other areas. 
Office-equipment manufacturers 
been aware for many years that, de- 
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Any Suggestions? 


HOW CAN A SUGGESTION SYSTEM within your department help 
you and your work? Tony F. Tezak, writing in the National 
Association of Suggestion Systems’ Quarterly points out these bene- 
fits. A suggestion system 

Helps to increase the confidence employees have in their 
supervisors. 

Brings out the hidden talents and aptitudes of employees. 

Makes each employee a potential trouble shooter. 

Creates employee job satisfaction. 

Helps increase the prestige of supervisors with their supe- 
riors. A foreman whose employees have submitted workable sug- 
gestions has demonstrated leadership of the highest type. 

Saves the supervisor’s time and work. 

Helps to overcome resistance to change. When an idea for 
improvement comes from the workers affected, half the problem 
is licked. 

—Can help you get a promotion. It can increase the efficiency 
of your unit by eliminating unnecessary work, help you reduce 
operating expense through improved work procedures, and, im- 
prove the quality of work through new techniques. 

A tremendous source of information can be tapped once in- 
formation flows freely in both directions. While it isn’t the answer 
to all your problems, an employee suggestion plan is a step in 
the right direction. Everyone gains through an exchange of ideas. 





GOOD FOR THE BODY is the work of the body, good for the soul the 
work of the soul, and good for either the work of the other. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAL 





Safe 


Mental exertion causes a measureable shrinking in fingers and toes 


MebIcAL REPORI 
Thinking causes shrinking 
So the medics say. 
(They calibrate such oddities 
4il the livelong day.) 
Thought is a hemati« 
Disturbance, overdone 
No wonder it’s a hazard 


So many of us shun. 


ETHEL JACOBSON 


in Today's Health 
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AMA’‘s newest handbook 


for supervisors 


LEADERSHIP 
ON THE JOB 


Guides to Good 


Supervision 


Drawn from the best in Supervisory Management, LEADERSHIP ON 
[He Jos fills the need for a single volume of authoritative, up-to-date 
information on the newest supervisory practices. Like Supervisory 


Vanagement itself, it offers 


practical discussions of the supervisor's expanding role in 


company operations, 
proven solutions to specific supervisory problems, and 


workable guides to better human relations for the supervisor. 


[he articles in LEADERSHIP ON [HE Jop—selected and edited by thi 
staff of Supervisory Management—are particularly valuable for the supe1 
visor because of their realistic, common-sense approach to his special 
requirements. In every respect, LEADERSHIP ON THE Jos is a timely, 


significant addition to AMA’s basic bookshelf for supervisors. 


CONTENTS: [Ihe Manager's Job. Communication Is Management. 
Building and Developing a Competent Workforce. Emplovee Attitudes 
Phe “Raw Materials” of Morale. Special Personnel Problems. Managing 


Your Job. Union-Management Relations. The Job Bevond the Job: 


Community Relations 
304 pages $6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 


Order from DEPARTMENT SD, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 
Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money 
order. Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless 
accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3 sales tax 


for orders to be delivered in New York City 








